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HOW TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE ARTICULATION. 


We, who have entrusted to our care those little children 
whose ears are closed to the voices of friends and the sweet 
sounds of nature, wish to do what we can to compensate them 
for their loss—which, at best, can never be wholly made up to 
them. 

When we remember that even the names of objects and 
actions are unknown to them when they enter school, the task 
of educating them so that, as they grow to manhood and woman- 
hood, they can compete with the hearing world, seems Herculean. 
Only the greatest perseverance will conquer, and even then, the 
results are far below our hopes. 

That which distinguishes man from the brute, is the ability 
to use language, and this is always spoken language, unless there 
is some defect in the organs of speech or hearing. If the sense 
of hearing is gone, its place must be taken by the senses of sight 
and touch, and everything in our power must be done to culti- 
vate these senses, through which we are to teach the child to 
speak. 

Arnold says that until all the vowels and consonants, with 
their principal syllabic combinations, are learned, it cannot be 
said that all of a child’s nerves and muscles are fully exercised. 
Exercising these muscles in speech, therefore, is exercise for the 
brain, just so far as the sounds and combinations are perfected. 
As the muscles of the lips, tongue, cheeks, and larynx of a deaf 


*A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 18909. 
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child have never been used in speech, before he has reached 
school age, his first efforts must of necessity be imperfect, and 
exercises for training them must be practiced. 

From the first, make the pupil familiar with the diagrams of 
the vocal organs, and have him practice putting his tongue and 
lips into the positions represented by them. Contact of the or- 
gans of touch with strongly vibrating musical instruments, will 
do much to stimulate the pupil’s sensitiveness to vibration. Let 
the teacher give the sound correctly, and have the pupil imitate 
the position by looking in a glass. If he has any hearing, utilize 
it and cultivate it. It will make the voice more natural and the 
vowels more correct. 

An elementary sound is the simplest sound in the language, 
and consequently is more easily acquired than a word, and we 
have had better results by advancing from the simplest under- 
takings to the more difficult ones, as the pupil gets better and 
better control of the vocal organs. As soon as a few sounds are 
taught which admit of syllabic combination, they are combined, 
and each additional sound is put into combination, until all words 
are easily spoken. But great care must be taken that the ele- 
ments are accurately learned, as well as that the combinations 
are properly given. 

Constant watchfulness is necessary that pupils do not get 
into careless habits of speech. A very slight change in the posi- 
tion of the vocal organs often makes a great difference in the 
sound, and this change may have been made so gradually that 
it was not noticed from day to day by the teacher, until it was 
decidedly wrong. The teacher should listen without looking at 
the pupil, and then she should ask herself if that speech could be 
understood by one not acquainted with the child. If this ques- 
tion should receive a negative answer in her mind, she must find 
out the defect, for there is one. If an element is defective, deter- 
mine what the wrong position is, and show the pupil the differ- 
ence between the wrong and the right position. If this cannot be 
easily done by the teacher with her own mouth, it can be shown 
by two diagrams, one with the position as the child gave it, and 
one with the position as it should be. A child often takes what 
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seems to be a correct position for a sound without giving any 
sound. This is especially true of s and sh, as in wasp, washed, 
etc. Ina case like this, the position may be all right as far as our 
sense of sight can determine, but the organs are not close enough 
to produce the required amount of friction, and not right accord- 
ing to the sense of hearing. A position that looks like f often 
gives the sound of th, and vice versa, but if the teacher is looking, 
she does not distinguish the difference. A pupil often gives m 
for b or b for m, p for b or b for p, but when he does this, we may 
be sure that he has not had sufficient exercise in feeling the vi- 
bration of those sounds in the teacher’s larynx, and such practice 
it is well to give. It may be that there is paralysis in the naso- 
pharynx. Another common error is giving a little voice at the 
end of a word—especially after b, d, and g. Correct this by 
teaching these final sounds as upb, udt, ugk with slight breath 
after each one. 

Although both the sense of sight and the sense of touch are 
necessary to teach the deaf to speak, is it not true that we de- 
pend too much upon the former, which is necessary for correct 
position, and too little upon the latter, which is necessary for a 
correct sound and a pleasant voice ? 

Sometimes unintelligibility is due to a wrong method of com- 
bining the elementary sounds. The most important law of com- 
bination is, that the sounds do not follow each other, but overlap, 
as it were, the position for the second being taken before the first 
is relinquished. The difficult consonant combinations like sp, st, 
sk, pl, cl, gl, etc., should have individual drill, as single elements, 
and the pupil should be shown that the positions for the two 
sounds must be taken simultaneously. For instance in pl, show 
the position for 1 before taking that for p, and then open the lips 
and point at the same time. This may be illustrated by a dia- 
gram. 

“The force required in producing full vowel sounds, is also 
sufficient to produce associated consonants without a fresh im- 
pulse, but should the organs be imperfectly adjusted, say in s, sh, 
b, d, etc., then an additional impulse is required to make it audi- 
ble. This is a dangerous defect and its correction can be best 
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made by placing the organs in the right position. But if pupils 
are allowed to indulge in wrong positions, the sounds will be- 
come feeble and afterwards omitted altogether.”—Arnold. “Cor- 
rect sounds are best remembered.” 

It is well to remember that the vowels and consonants modify 
each other. The more these modifications are understood, the 
greater will be the ease with which the words are spoken, for 
“Nature strives to reduce the distance by bringing sounds as near 
together as is convenient for effort and ease.”—Arnold. <A child 
often says lookiung or lookung, if he has not been taught that ng 
after short i is made farther forward in the mouth, than after back 
vowels. You will recognize this if you pronounce sing and song 
in contrast. The defect of a vowel between two consonants like 
supoon, sutair, pulay, may be caused by opening the mouth too 
wide, or by too much difference in the positions of the organs for 
the two sounds. If the latter, there must, of necessity, be a pause 
between them, as it takes time to move an organ from one posi- 
tion to another. 

Many defects may be overcome by practicing words, clauses, 
and sentences with one impulse of the voice. Sometimes when 
the speech is indefinite, or we feel that it is too far down the 
throat, a great improvement can be made by making the lip and 
point consonants especially emphatic, and telling the pupil to for- 
get that he has a voice. This is often the case with boys whose 
voices increase with the growth of the larynx. They are apt to 
be so conscious of their voices in the vowel sounds as to forget 
all about the consonants. 

Every hour of the day should be an articulation hour, and 
no word or sound should be allowed to pass uncorrected, but one 
hour of each day should be devoted to special articulation drill. 
A list of words, which have proved hard, should be kept for prac- 
tice at this time, as well as lists of words using defective elements 
and combinations in a variety of ways. As this hour requires a 
great deal of individual work, various plans must be devised to 
keep the whole class occupied. Often, they can be kept inter- 
ested and busy upon the drill work of the hour, but as often, the 
interest lags. Then it is, that we have found Whipple’s Natural 
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Alphabet of most service. Ifa pupil understands the diagrams 
thoroughly, there is no difficulty with the alphabet; and if he can 
read and write this correctly, we may feel quite sure that he 
knows how the words should be pronounced, which is a great 
point gained, as our language has so many words not pronounced 
according to rule. 

If the elements and combinations are well mastered we can 
do much to make our pupil’s speech more natural and fluent, by 
working upon accent, emphasis, and inflection. Accent may be 
shown to a deaf child by having him feel the stronger vibration 
in the teacher’s larynx, by making an emphatic gesture, or by 
writing the emphatic syllable in much larger letters. The im- 
portant word in a clause may be given in the same way. Sen- 
tences may be written with the clauses separated, or with a line, 
joining the words, which are to be pronounced by one impulse of 
the voice. Thus— 

Annie putapencil on the table. 

That boy has two brothers and one sister. 


That clear thinking begets clear speaking is true, but when 
a child cannot determine the emphatic word by the sense of hear- 
ing, a little mechanical aid becomes necessary. Professor Alex- 
ander Melville Bell has written a chapter upon Accent, Rhythm, 
Emphasis and the Grouping of Words, in Principles of Speech 
and Dictionary of Sounds, and by means of the rules in this chap- 
ter, the more advanced pupils may determine for themselves 
where the stress is to be laid. 

Many repetitions are necessary for fluency, the more the 
better. We are too prone to think that we have repeated certain 
words, and had the pupil repeat them an infinite number of times, 
whereas, is it not true that the repetitions have been few when 
compared with the number which a child with hearing would have 
had, only in the case of the deaf we are conscious of each repeti- 
tion, and in the case of the hearing, unconscious? Any one who 
has read Mr. Mashburn’s interesting account of an afternoon he 
spent, watching a little child who was just beginning to talk, 
will be thoroughly convinced of this. 
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We all know what has been accomplished in teaching the 
deaf to speak, and although the way is often dark, let us have 
faith that we can reach the high ideal, which has been set before 
us, and the way will be made clear. 

Scott, 
Principal of the Oral School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. LADREIT DE LACHARRIERE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF ORGAN- 
IZATION OF THE PARIS CONGRESS. 


SECTION OF HEARING PERSONS. 


Mr. President, Ladics and Gentlemen :—It affords me great 
pleasure this day to attend the opening session of the Congress of 
deaf-mutes. The opposition which its organization has met has 
only served to clearly show the futility of all efforts to throw 
obstacles in its way, and the importance of the object which has 
brought us together this day. No great social progress is ever 
brought about by the caprices of men, but sets in when the 
appointed hour has come, and nothing can then stop its course. 
The important questions which will occupy us are well worthy of 
the attention of the eminent men who have accepted our invita- 
tion and who by their presence honor this solemn inauguration 
of our labors. I hereby express to them our sincere gratitude. 
As the spokesman of the committee of organization I express in 
its name to the general Councils of the Departments of la Creuse, 
la Drome, la Gironde, la Marne, la Seine, la Seine-Inferieure, and 
the Vosges, our appreciation of the great encouragement whica 
they have given us; and to the governments of Belgium, Great 
Britain, Denmark, the United States, Ecuador, Hungary, Mexico, 
Switzerland, Russia, and Sweden, our appreciation of the great 
honor bestowed upon us by sending representatives to our 
Congress. I owe a debt of sincere gratitude to Professor Gariel, 
principal delegate from the various Congresses of the Exposition, 
and to my colleagues of the committee of organization who have 
extended most valuable aid, without which my task would have 
been far beyond my strength. I likewise must express my deep 
interest in the labors of our sister section. 

If there are differences between the programme of the 
Section of Deaf-Mutes and ours, we will succeed in showing on 
which side is the truth; but I am bound to state that we have gone 


‘Translated by H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 
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hand in hand with the President of the Section of Deaf-Mutes, 
and that no difficulty has ever been able to separate us. 

All honor to you, ladies and gentlemen, who have come from 
all parts of the world to prepare and sustain by the authority 
of your experience the ameliorative measures which we are 
striving after, and the reforms which we desire to inaugurate. 
At the threshold of a new century, dazzled by the marvels of the 
Exposition, it is our duty to look backward and to ask ourselves 
whether the humanitarian works have kept step with the prog- 
ress of science, the arts, and industry. 

We have, so to speak, domesticated forces of nature hitherto 
unknown. We have found a mass of light, incalculable forces, 
the power to transmit our thoughts to the uttermost ends of the 
world with lightning rapidity. We owe to one of our colleagues, 
Mr. Graham Bell, the possibility of transmitting to future genera- 
tions the voice of those who were dear to us in this life. We have 
annihilated pain; we have discovered the germs of sickness and 
the means of destroying them; we have carried a beneficent 
civilization to the confines of the world. Our labors in the 
interest of solidarity have been just as successful; everywhere 
we see admirable efforts to ameliorate the fate of the feeble and 
the unfortunate. Have our brethren, the deaf-mutes, had that 
share in these works of beneficent socialism to which they are 
entitled ? 

The numbers of heads of institutions who have met here to- 
day, and the still greater number of those who have not been able 
to be with us, are a living testimony to the vast efforts which have 
been made for a century to cause the deaf-mutes to forget their 
original infirmity. We must now inquire whether the efforts 
have been proportionate to the needs, whether the road which has 
been followed has always been the best; and finally it will rest 
with you to determine what still remains to be done. 

Men who have it at heart to do some good in this world, 
set for themselves at the very outset of their career some objective 
point which they strive to reach with more or less success. The 
objective point which more than any other has awakened my zeal 
is the effort to diminish the number of deaf-mutes. When thirty- 
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three years ago I founded the otological clinic for deaf-mutes 
it was my idea that by treating with greater care than had been 
done hitherto, the maladies of the ear from the very earliest in- 
fancy, a larger number of small children might be spared the loss 
of hearing. 

Two years ago I was enabled by the kind aid of the Ministry 
of the Interior to prepare new statistics of the deaf-mutes of 
France and Algeria, except the city of Paris where a census of 
deaf-mutes could be taken only in connection with a general cen- 
sus of the population. Even if I am not certain that my hopes 
have been realized, I can at least produce documents which wil! 
interest the Congress. 

In the first place, I may state that the number of deaf-mutes 
in France and Algeria, outside the Department of the Seine, is 
19,579. In the second place, the expenditure incurred by de- 
partmental and communal authorities and by private charity to 
place at school 3,287 children, amounts to 973,617 francs [$187,- 
908] or an average of 296 francs [$57.12] per child. It will be 
sufficient to state that this sum is raised by departmental and 
communal authorities and by private charity to obviate the 
difficulties in placing deaf-mute children at school. Whilst for 
the hearing child it is a right to enter school, it is a favor in the 
case of the deaf-mute child. I am well aware of the fact that the 
law of gratuitous and compulsory public instruction makes no 
exceptions as regards children deprived of sight and hearing, but 
nothing has been done to replace the communal school, which 
they can not enter. 

It is necessary that the child should not be brought up in the 
idea that it owes its intellectual life to charity. The idea of 
charity is closely allied to that of mendicity; and this latter idea 
should at every hazard be kept far from the thoughts of the child. 
The Department of the Seine has pointed out the way we should 
follow. All deaf-mute children receive free instruction as soon 
as they reach the school-age. The institution at Asnieres which 
is growing from day to day is placed under the supervision of 
the Administration of Public Instruction which takes great care 
to select the teachers from among professional men. It will not 
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be needful to indicate the necessary modifications which, with- 
out clashing with private interests, will realize this idea of social 
equality. 

We have called attention to the study of this important ques- 
tion in order that our colleagues from aboard may tell us what 
is done in their countries. In the territory of education and 
progress there are no boundary lines, there is entire solidarity 
between us, and we are able to express wishes which will meet 
our common aspirations. Our institutions, like those of other 
countries, possess a large number of distinguished teachers de- 
voted to the work to which they have been called; and I never 
visit one of these institutions without coming away with my heart 
full of gratitude to those whose efforts and whose success I have 
witnessed. 

One great principle dominates all the methods, and this is 
oral instruction. We desire that our deaf-mute brethren should 
become our equals in intelligence, in knowledge, and in the 
faculty to express their ideas. The spoken word alone can break 
down all barriers and open the way to careers in which the loss 
of hearing is not an absolute obstacle. But the oral method has 
only been applied for about twenty years, and we count many 
generations of deaf-mutes who have been educated by means of 
writing, and who express their ideas by mimics and dactylology. 
Those who date their education within that period form a class 
whose tendency it is to isolate itself from the world of speaking 
people. Among them must be counted those whose speech is 
defective; and all of them feel it that they are a hindrance to the 
realization of the social progress which we desire for them. 

No one can find fault with deaf-mutes for expressing them- 
selves in their mutual intercourse in the language which they pre- 
fer, just as little as we would think of criticizing those who speak 
the Provencal, the Basque, or the Breton dialects, but that does 
not prevent us from reserving for our schools the language of 
Bossuet, Corneille, and Victor Hugo. Let us do for the deaf- 
mutes what we do for the hearing. The spoken word is the 
sacred ark which alone can guide them to the social position to 
which they aspire. 
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After much hesitation and much controversy, this truth in all 
its fulness broke upon the Congress of Milan, and its light has 
been shed throughout the entire world. All honor to that host 
of distinguished teachers through whose aid this great truth has 
been established. 

I greet those who were members of the Milan Congress, and 
those who are the pupils of those venerable masters, and I express 
my deep regret that the illustrious Fornari, owing to the state 
of his health, has not been able to accept my invitation to this 
Congress. Although there are no longer any opponents of the 
oral method, we cannot ignore the fact that many ask why it has 
not yielded the results which were expected of it. 

It has been a common idea that the deaf-mute resembled a 
soil in which vegetation is entirely dependent on cultivation. 
Not sufficient attention has been paid to what is going on in our 
primary schools. Nearly all hearing children learn to read, but 
with some, instruction stops with the reading of simple stories, 
and writing is rudimentary. No one thinks of criticizing the 
methods of the teachers, whilst the insufficiency of the scholars is 
recognized. In our schools for deaf-mutes the method is at- 
tacked because, after a certain number of years, it has not taught 
a number of the children anything. 

We must examine this matter more closely, and we must 
take into account the circumstance that the same children, in 
whom the results do not correspond to the sacrifices made, if in- 
structed by some other method would have remained just as 
backward. It, therefore, becomes apparent that the first need is 
to make a better selection. Bright children should not suffer 
by being kept in constant contact with the mediocrity of the 
stragglers. 

Another cause of the defective application of the oral method 
is the infinite diversity of manner in which instruction is imparted. 
Every professor, in his apostolic zeal, thinks he has discovered a _ 
special method, and because he is its originator, imagines that it 
is better than all the others, and applies it without any control. I 
believe that, at least for the first years, the pedagogical methods 
should be rigorously codified. 
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You will not seek to reach such a codification through the 
deliberations of this Congress, but it will be possible for you to 
indicate in what manner this object may be realized. I would 
pass the limits of the position which you have accorded to me, if 
I were still further to pursue this train of thought. The unifica- 
tion of the pedagogical methods which shall be, so to speak, the 
common sifter through which all subjects must pass, will render 
the selection much more precise. The consequence of this selec- 
tion will be the creation of secondary instruction for deaf-mutes. 
It will be the everlasting honor of this Congress to have pointed 
out this road, and our successors will honor our labors as we 
honor those of the Congress of Milan. 

The instruction of deaf-mutes such as I see it and desire it, 
should comprise three categories of institutions: 

For more backward scholars, agricultural instruction: I do 
not desire to intimate that the science of agriculture should not 
also be open to brigher intellects; but the cultivation of the soil 
permits any strong arm to make itself useful. 

For scholars possessing a medium intellect, professional in- 
struction such as we give it today. 

For choice intellects, secondary instruction. 

How many Bachelors of Arts are at present turned out by 
our deaf-mute schools? My distinguished colleague, Mr. Dusu- 
zeau, is a shining example, but for the last twenty years I have 
seen deaf-mutes reach the crowning glory of their studies only 
by private education, whilst it has remained inaccessible to the 
less fortunate ones. 

If I have proclaimed that the child could not owe its educa- 
tion to the assistance of others or to charity, I had in view only 
the sons of working-men endowed with robust health; but sick- 
ness strikes all ages, stagnation furthers it, and improvidence or 
the impossibility to economize makes old age miserable. 

Assistance and charity are the sole means for the rich to do 
honor to their fortune. To do good is likewise a source of com- 
fort to those who themselves are unhappy. These humanitarian 
questions are, therefore, the order of the day in all countries and 
all ages. Your Congress should neglect them all the less, as a 
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great deal—not to say everything—remains to be done for the 
deaf-mutes. 

The mutual aid societies which have grown to a vast extent 
in France and other countries, are a form of association to which 
deaf-mutes can only with difficulty gain access, because in each 
city their number is too limited. In large centers like Paris, 
these associations are difficult to organize, because the laboring 
men belong to too large a number of corporations, and because 
they cannot exercise a mutual control, which is the safeguard of 
their being conducted in a proper manner. I, therefore, believe 
that this kind of associations has very little chance to prosper. 

The deaf-mute laboring man needs protection, a sort of 
guardianship which aids him to secure work in another shop, 
when circumstances compel him to leave the one where he has 
been working; where he can find the advice which he needs, the 
strength to pass through periods of difficulty, the comforts of 
medical aid and religion. 

Such protective associations exist in France. But, so far, 
there has been a strong tendency to their becoming offices of 
charity. They lack the resources which they need to become 
more effective; and as they cannot realize the object in view, they 
lose the energy which alone insures success, and with their scanty 
means they are unable to do much good. If more ably directed, 
they would become less of a charity, and would waken to new 
life the strength of those to whom they devote their mission. 
They should seek to develop the small associations of laboring 
men, and avoid doing things in too grand a style, for whenever 
a board of directors has to be maintained for a modest enterprise, 
the current expenses soon eat up the capital. 

The employers’ associations could render great service by 
urging the employers to bind the laboring men more firmly to 
their enterprises. We have some happy instances of this, 
amongst the rest that offered by Mr. Firmin Didot, in his fac- 
tories at Mesnil. 

I have received the assurance that a printing establishment 
which is now being reorganized, is preparing lodging houses for 
its deaf-mute printers. Efforts like these cannot be too strongly 
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encouraged. The employers’ associations might likewise found 
in the country, branch associations for agricultural work. One 
should not confound these small associations with agricultural 
colonies intended to receive a large number of men. Few of 
them could live by the result of agricultural labor, and escape the 
fate of gradually becoming asylums for the infirm and the aged 
subsidized by public charity. 

I have made vain efforts to organize in Paris a special sys- 
tem of aiding deaf-mutes. I have pointed out the difficulties 
which deaf-mutes experience when endeavoring to secure aid 
from institutions of benevolence and hospitals. I have made a 
request that a special institution of benevolence should be de- 
voted entirely to deaf-mutes, and that a home for aged deaf- 
mutes should be founded. So far there have been no available 
funds to carry out these projects; but one should never tire of 
doing good. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it will now be your duty to discuss 
the social problems which have brought you together. I look to 
a happy impulse from your labors, and have strong confidence 
in your generous aspirations. 


| 
| 
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FIRST COURSE FOR PHYSICIANS AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES AT BERLIN. 


(Held from May 14 till June 2, 1900.) 
By Dr. SCHMIDTMANN. 


By order of the Ministry of Public Worship, Education and 
Medical Affairs, dated September 7, 1898, reports were called 
for concerning the care extended by physicians and specialists 
to pupils of deaf-mute institutions. 

The reports which came in from the various Prussian insti- 
tutions for deaf-mutes showed that medical attention had been 
assured for the pupils of these institutions in so far that the gen- 
eral state of health of the pupil is ascertained at the time of ad- 
mission to the institution, and that by special contract the attend- 
ance in case of sickness is entrusted to certain physicians. 

On the other hand, it appeared that only in rare cases did 
the attendance of specialists meet the requirements of the institu- 
tions and of the present state of medical science. But special 
studies of the entire field of the organs of hearing, sight, and 
speech are in so far a necessity for the physician of the institu- 
tion that cases coming under this head should be intelligently 
treated by him, and steps should be taken in time toward a 
treatment by a specialist. 

To meet this want, special courses have been arranged at 
the Royal Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Berlin, which are in- 
tended to supply to physicians of deaf-mute institutions the 
necessary knowledge and practice for a general examination and 
treatment of deaf-mute children, by a series of lectures, demon- 
strations, and exercises by prominent specialists, and also tomake 


*From “Quarterly for Judicial Medicine and Public Health”; reprinted 
in “Medico-Pedagogical Monthly for the Treatment of Diseases of the 
Organs of Speech,” Berlin, August, 1900. Translated by H. Jacobson, 
Washington, D. C. 
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them familiar with the aims and methods of deaf-mute education, 
as well as with the more important questions of school hygiene. 

The first of these courses was held from the fourteenth of 
May till the second of June, and was attended by twelve physi- 
cians, viz.: two from Berlin, one from Hamburg, and one each 
from nine different provinces of the kingdom of Prussia. 

The special lectures were delivered by the following gentle- 
men: Sanitary Counsellor Dr. A. Hartman (otologist), Mili- 
tary Surgeon Dr. Laudzorf (laryngologist), Dr. Gutzmann 
(specialist for the organs of speech), Prof. Dr. Silex (oculist). 
The Director of the Royal Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Dr. 
Walter, lectured on the instruction and education of deaf-mutes, 
and Dr. Schmidtmann on general questions of school hygiene. 

A special blank form was prepared to be filled out by the 
physician at the time a pupil is admitted to the institution, giving 
a brief but complete sketch of the general and special, physical 
and mental, condition of the pupil, and providing for future 
regular observation of the same. 

The above mentioned reports on medical and special attend- 
ance at deaf-mute institutions showed moreover that the attend- 
ance of specialists at the few institutions where special provi- 
sion is made for such attendance, brought to light a compara- 
tively large number of important cases of disease, and showed 
that in many cases these diseases can either be healed entirely, 
or at least reduced to a minimum degree of hurtfulness. Thus, 
e. g., the statistics taken at Hildesheim showed that of 98 pupils 
of the deaf-mute institution of that city, 33 suffered from diseases 
of the nose or throat, and that out of the 33, there were 18 whose 
distinctness of speech was injured by an affection of the nose. 

As a general rule, the success of education and instruction 
in the schools depends to a great extent on the physical condition 
of the pupil; to a higher degree, however, this success with deaf- 
mute children is dependent on affections of the ear, eyes, nose, 
throat, and teeth, and on their constitution in general. It is, 
therefore, to the interest of the deaf-mute institution and _ its 
successful operation, that each pupil should have as careful a 
medical attendance as possible. 
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Of recent years these efforts have been extended to another 
important field of inquiry, viz.: to ascertain by means of the 
“continued series of sounds” of Prof. Bezold, of Munich, and the 
instruction by the ear based thereon, whether there are any rem- 
nants of hearing. 


For the deaf-mute child, even more than for other children 
of school age, it is of the utmost importance that a physician’s 
certificate as to the condition of its health, should be produced 
at the time when the child is first admitted to the institution. It 
is not sufficient to produce a certificate in which, in conformity 
with some general regulations, it is simply stated that the child is 
neither weak-minded nor epileptic, and has no contagious 
disease. Besides ascertaining the general condition of health, 
the condition of all the organs important for deaf-mute instruc- 
tion should be ascertained and put down in writing. Such data 
will form a document of fundamental importance and become the 
basis for the individual instruction and education of the deaf- 
mute child. A certificate made out by some physician merely 
as a matter of form can have no such importance, and the deaf- 
mute institution is entitled to something better. The only phy- 
sician suited for this purpose is one who has been specially ap- 
pointed for examining the pupils at the time of their admission 
and for carefully observing them during their stay at school, a 
physician who is familiar with the aims and methods of deaf- 
mute ecucation, who is in constant contact with the institution 
and its pupils, who is the trusted medical adviser of the teachers, 
and who is able to give hints and suggestions concerning the 
further scientific and practical development of deaf-mute 
education. 


This is our ideal of the physician attached to the deaf-mute 
institution. A physician who desires to reach this lofty ideal 
should study all the special branches which may be of impor- 


tance in this connection and keep abreast of all modern dis- - 


coveries which have a bearing on this question. Full opportu- 
nity to do this is offered in the courses arranged by the Prussian 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 
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If such an education of the physicians at deaf-mute insti- 
tutions is provided, there can be no difficulty in arranging the 
medical service in these institutions, in accordance with the in- 
tentions of the Prussian Ministry, on the following principles: 


1. Every pupil at the time when he is admitted to the deaf- 
mute institution should be subjected to a careful medical exam- 
ination not only as regards the general condition of health, but 
also as regards the cause of deafness, and the condition of the 
organs of hearing, sight, and speech. In connection with this 
examination it should be ascertained, whether there are any rem- 
nants of hearing. The results of this examination should be 
carefully noted down in a blank form, prepared for that purpose, 
one for each pupil. 

“2. The above described examination is to be repeated for 
all pupils once a year, and the results again entered in the form 
referred to. In this same form all occurrences concerning the 
health of the pupil should likewise be entered by the physician 
of the institution, such as cases of sickness of every kind, treat- 
ment of diseases of the ear, etc. 

“3. To do all this, it is absolutely essential that physicians 
should be employed who have made the organs of hearing, sight 
and speech a subject of special study. In case the physician 
of the institution is not a specialist in these branches, an arrange- 
.ment should be made with a specialist to perform these duties. 


“At any rate, the physician of the institution should possess 
that knowledge of these special branches which will enable him 
to diagnose and treat ordinary cases, and which will render him 
a competent judge as to the advisability of calling in a specialist, 
and as to the proper moment when this should be done. 


“Tt is moreover essential to the success of the physician of 
the institution that he should come in constant contact with the 
deaf-mute pupils and should have some knowledge of the ele- 
ments of deaf-mute education.” 

It goes without saying that duties and responsibilities of this 
kind should bring with them an increased pecuniary remunera- 
tion to the physician who undertakes them. 


ah 
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The first course for physicians recently held at Berlin has 
fully met all expectations. The physicians who participated in 
this course have repeatedly expressed their conviction that all 
that was offered and acquired would prove of the greatest benefit 
in their activity in the deaf-mute institutions, and thereby also 
to their pupils. The lecturers likewise showed the deepest and 
most earnest interest in their duties during this course. 

By becoming familiar with deaf-mute instruction and by 
visits to various institutions the road has been opened to a full 
mutual understanding between physicians and teachers as re- 
gards the aims of each, and the assistance which one should 
render to the other. 

The examination of a number of pupils during the course 
have likewise shown beyond the shadow of a doubt, that an 
examination by specialists and a continued observation of the 
organs of hearing, sight, and speech, is of the utmost importance 
for the instruction of deaf-mutes, and will show clearly what 
may reasonably be expected from each individual pupil, and in 
what manner the pupil is able to meet these expectations. Only 
by these continued observations it can be ascertained in how 
far there can be mental communication by means of hearing. and 
in how far the pupil who was born deaf, or who became deaf later 
in life, can be enabled to articulate by means of the construction 
and condition. of his organs of speech. 

The experience gained by this first course, however, does 
not yet suffice to draw general conclusions as regards the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes, and we must wait for the results of 
further courses and the enlarged knowledge and experience of 
teachers and physicians. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATIONS AND DEVICES. 


A great deal has been written of late on the subject of decora- 
tion of school-room walls, chiefly by means of refined and well 
selected pictures. My walls are also “decorated” but in a very 
different way. One of the Public School teachers dropped into 
my room one day, and becoming interested in my pupils and hop- 
ing to give them a little amusement in return for some very 
pleasing work they did for her in speech, drew some Brownies 
on my board and colored them artistically. Delight leaped into 
th children’s faces, and soon a desire to imitate began to manifest 
itself. After coming across some very fair fac-similes on their 
slates, I allowed the ones who finished their lessons first, the 
privilege of drawing on the wall slates these little figures, first in 


outline, then furnishing them with the colored crayons. At first 
their work was only imitation, now many original poses and 
expressions occur, and the best ones I allow to remain. The 
children feel that the decorations are their own, and show great 
pride whenever visitors observe their little creations. 

Teaching arithmetic to the first and second grades in a 
simple, easy form, and yet one that will be attractive and interest- 
ing to the children, has always been a problem to which teachers 
have given much thought. An ingenious device and one that 
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secured remarkable results, was shown to me in the first grade 
room of the public schools in a little college town. On each 
desk, just above the front, a steel rod like this was fixed. 


On it were strung wooden disks to the number of fifteen. 
Here the little pupil performed his examples in addition and 
subtraction, with no temptation to make marks on his slate, or 
count on his fingers. I consider this individual work much better 
than having the long line strung across the room where the task 
can be performed but once, or only occasionally, for all by the 
teacher. 

Although the classes in Detroit are scattered about in differ- 
ent localities of the city, still my school-room is so far from the 
homes of the pupils that they, with one exception, are required 
to bring their lunches. As I also have to bring mine, this affords 
me an opportunity for teaching them the names of the articles of 
food, table manners, and the speech requests one makes at table. 
The one exception always weeps, because he lives within so short 
a distance from the building that he is debarred from the pleasures 
of these little luncheon parties. After lunch, they usually go out 
for a run in the woods near by. My boys are very observant and 
have taken quite a fancy for stones. They show taste in discrim- 
inating between common and fine specimens, and we are building 
up quite a collection. The children’s ages range from six to ten. 

GRACE H. Rose, 
Instructor in the Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 
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THE PARIS CONGRESS. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
October 16, 1900. 


Mr. F. W. Bootn, Epiror OF THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW: 


Dear Mr. Booth: On reading the reports of the “Paris Con- 
gress” in your October number I find several errors, resulting no 
doubt through the inadvertence of the writers, which I think, in 
the interest of giving your readers correct information, ought to 
be noticed. May I ask a little space in the REvrIEw for this ? 

The number of delegates “registered,” reported as 180 in the 
Hearing Section and 220 in the Deaf Section, was greater than 
the number in actual attendance. There were not at any time 
more than 100 delegates present at the meetings of the Hearing 
Section. There were at least 200 present, and sometimes more, 
at the meetings of the Deaf Section. 

Prof. Bell says that “not more than about five or six votes 
were cast” for Prof. Fay’s resolutions, names four American 
delegates, and adds “there was not much room for other votes.” 
Mrs. Ackers speaks of five, “Prof. Fay, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
Mr. Heidsiek and two others.” There were nine votes cast in 
favor of Prof. Fay’s resolutions, representing Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and the United States, with one from 
France, from an ecclesiastic who told me he voted against the 
action taken at Milan twenty years ago and was of the same 
opinion still. 

If the representative weight of the votes of the numerical 
minority at Paris be taken into account, the position of these may 
not be quite as “hopeless” as Prof. Bell considers it. 

Professor Bell reports that “two separate and distinct Con- 
gresses were meeting at the same time.” 

This is not in accord with the Circulars issued by Dr. Lach- 
arriere, and circulated widely for months before the meeting of 
“the Congress.” 
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The Circulars invite attendance upon a “Congrés Interna- 
tional pour I’étude des Questions d’Education et d’Assistance 
des Sourds-Muets,” to consist of a “Section des Entendants” 
and a “Section des Sourds-Muets.” 

Dr. Lacharriére in a letter sent to the Minister of the Interior 
on the 6th of August speaks of “the International Congress in 
the interest of deaf-mutes, which has opened to-day with a mem- 
bership of over four hundred.” Professor Bell practically admits 
_ that the hearing members of the Congress were no more than 
“a section” thereof, when he says in reference to the request of 
the “deaf section” for a joint vote on the question of methods: 
“the members of the hearing section were hardly prepared to ad- 
mit that the opinions of adult deaf-mutes were entitled to the 
same weight as those of professional instructors of the deaf—far 
less be the controlling factor—in an international congress for 
the study of educational questions.” 

I will not undertake to discuss the pregnant question Why 
not ? which Professor Bell’s naive admission suggests, but I will 
ask whether the refusal of the Hearing Section to meet and vote 
with their deaf colleagues really prevented the action of the latter 
from being a “controlling factor” in the action of “the Congress” 
as to methods ? 

But I must speak of the membership of the “Deaf Section,” 
for Prof. Bell’s distinct implication that there were no members of 
it who could speak or read from the lips is the most serious error 
in his report. 

Professor Fay in his report of the Congress in the September 
Annals mentions the names of fifteen prominent members of the 
Deaf Section including its President and Secretary. 

I am personally acquainted with all these gentlemen, and 
can say that thirteen of them can speak and read from the lips, 
and were educated in oral schools. These fifteen were the lead- 
ing spirits of the Deaf Section. 

Now Professor Bell says of adult deaf-mutes that “only those 
among the deaf who are able to speak readily and make them- 
selves easily understood by hearing persons can form a proper 
estimate of the value of speech in all the intercourses of life. 
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* * * And where are we to find such persons ? Certainly not at 
congresses of the deaf and dumb.” 

In another part of his report Prof. Bell says: “As I was not 
present at the meetings of the adult deaf-mutes I cannot report 
what happened there.” 

Had Professor Bell attended some of these meetings and 
made the acquaintance of the leading deaf men present he would 
have found that the very ones among the deaf who he says “can 
form a proper estimate of the value of speech” were largely in 
evidence and that they were without a dissenting voice in favor 
of a far broader system of education for their class than that voted 
for at Milan and seconded by the smaller section of the Paris 
Congress. 

Mrs. Ackers reports that I read a long paper on the College 
at Washington. I read no such paper. Professor Fay read a 
paper giving a “history of the secondary and higher education 
of the Deaf in America,” which included an account of the 
College. 

I did not read, as Mrs. Ackers reports, a paper on “The 
Combined System,” but one on the question “What is speech 
worth to the Deaf ?” a copy of which; printed in English, was in 
her hands. 

Why Mrs. Ackers should say in her reference to Prof. Fay’s 
resolutions, that “they were taken by the Congress as Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet’s resolutions,” I cannot understand. It is true I 
sustained them by my voice and vote, but whatever credit or 
discredit attaches to their authorship belongs to Prof. Fay. 

Mrs. Ackers says I “combatted” the statistics presented by 
Professor Bell. In this she is mistaken. I said nothing more 
than that Prof. Bell’s statistics did not present all the facts. So 
I offered further figures, which will be found in the Annals for 
September, and remarked that they were taken from the official 
tables published in the Annals. 

Hoping that I have not taken too much space for this com- 
munication, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET. 


AURICULAR INSTRUCTION—AN INQUIRY 
AND REPLIES. 


[The following letter from Director Luis G. Villa, of the 
National School for the Deaf in the City of Mexico, to President 
A. Graham Bell of the American Association, is a reply to the 
circular of inquiry sent him relative to speech-teaching in his 
school. The letter also contains an inquiry upon the Auricular 
Method and its employment in American Schools. To this in- 
quiry a symposium of replies which have been obtained from 
Superintendents of Schools in which the Auricular Method has 
had a more or less prolonged trial, is presented—Eb.] 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND Dumps, 
Mexico, January 21, 1900. 


Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Dear Sir: 1 thank you very much for your favor received 
on the 19th inst., bringing to me at the same time the statistics 
on “Speech-teaching in American Schools for the Deaf.” 

I take pleasure in answering the questions of the interroga- 
tory: 

ANSWERS. 


1. The total number of pupils in this school is 49. 

2. The number of pupils taught by speech and speech-read- 
ing, without being taught at all by the sign language or manual 
alphabet is 44. 

3. There are no pupils, who are taught by speech and 
speech-reading with the aid of the manual alphabet, without 
being taught by signs. 

4. There are no pupils who are taught by speech and 
speech-reading with the aid of signs and the manual alphabet. 

5. There are no pupils taught speech and speech-reading 
as an accomplishment, without using speech as a means of in- 
struction. 
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I now take the liberty of asking you some information about 
the use of the Auricular Method that is employed in American 
schools; for, among my pupils are enough children who are only 
half-deaf to form a special class, and I would thank you for any 
information on the subject, also for giving me the list of books 
to be referred to and of apparatus that might be used for that 
method. 


Yours etc., 
Luts G. VILLA. 


REPLIES. 


So-called “semi-deaf” pupils with hearing impaired enough 
to interfere with their comfortable progress in the common 
schools and causing embarrassment to the pupils themselves and 
annoyance to their teachers, were encouraged to enter the Illinois 
Institution in 1894, and a “semi-deaf” class was organized in 
October of that year. In 1808, after careful observation of these 
“semi-deaf” pupils, those with hearing almost normal were re- 
manded to the common schools and those too deaf to do well in 
the public schools were distributed in oral classes according to 
their varying degrees of scholarship. The cases were noted and 
it was not very hard for the oral teachers to continue to utilize 
the hearing of the “semi-deaf” pupils assigned to their respective 
classes. This change in policy was due in part to the over- 
crowded condition of accommodations in every department, and 
to the desire to give the preference to applicants whose education 
was practically impossible outside of this school. If less crowded 
schools are disposed to organize “semi-deaf” classes, too great 
care cannot be exercised in the matter of admissions from the 
common schools, as there is a marked tendency to unload upon 
the school for the deaf immoral and incorrigible cases in which 
imperfect hearing is really an excuse rather than a reason for the 
transfer. 

It should be remembered that every pupil belonging to the 
“semi-deaf” classes noted above always possessed hearing and 
habitually made use of this power to its fullest extent. 

In 1897, the writer organized the first auricular class in this 
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school. This class was composed of very different material from 
that in the “semi-deaf”’ department, Miss Helen McCheane, the 
teacher, purposely selecting by preference pupils whose hearing 
was of so low a degree, so insular, fragmentary, and rudimentary 
as to have escaped the observation of physicians, aurists, parents, 
and teachers. It is due Miss McCheane to say that out of such 
unpromising material, results both gratifying and remarkable 
were achieved. In the matter of hearing, the progress was clear 
and unmistakable and there was no case of total failure. It may 
be possible that the actual limit of improvement in ability to rec- 
ognize detached elementary sounds was reached within the 
year. Upon this point I cannot be certain, but there was no ap- 
parent limit in learning to recognize by ear syllables, words, 
and sentences. The fixing of these in memory and the com- 
plete mastery of a vocabulary by ear, through repetition, im- 
posed upon the teacher a herculean task. In addition to this 
technical work, so admirably performed, Miss McCheane’s pu- 
pils were instructed in vocalization, in lip-reading, in language 
in the written form, and in all the objective studies suitable to 
their mental development. These pupils were not only fully 
abreast of other pupils pursuing the same studies, but they 
spoke as well and read the lips as well, and in addition they 
had learned to hear and to recognize by ear alone many words 
and sentences. Their vocabulary was somewhat larger than that 
of oral pupils of the same standing. It is evident to any ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf that to accomplish all these results 
requires extraordinary technical qualifications and peculiar skill 
on the part of the teacher. Miss McCheane resigned at the end 
of the year and was married shortly afterwards to a gentleman 
who had for several years exerted his persuasive powers to in- 
duce her to abandon the profession in which she had won so 
great distinction. I have been compelled, reluctantly, to discon- 
tinue special classes in auricular training from inability to secure 
teachers with the requisite special qualifications for the arduous 
work, and I now believe that it is not practicable to secure such 
teachers for our schools. Much may be done, however, through 
an extension of the special training along auricular lines of the 
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pupils in normal, or training, classes, who are fitting themselves 
to teach the deaf by purely oral methods, for in my judgment all 
auricular training is simply a branch of oral instruction. 
JosepH C. GoRDON, 
Superintendent of the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 


The Auricular Method in American schools for the deaf 
varies in meaning and in use. Some include with it, attempted 
restoration of the hearing, others limit its application to those 
who are only partially deaf. Its employment is made a special 
feature of class work by certain teachers, while in some In- 
stitutions it obtains just as speech, its inseparable companion, 
should prevail with whomsoever the oral method is used—in 
school and out of it; first, last and all the time. 

It is not an easy matter to estimate correctly the relative 
frequency of acquired and congenital deafness, but it is safe to 
say that from forty to sixty per cent. are of the congenital form. 
What the causes are that induce deafness during foetal life, 
science has not definitely ascertained, but it has been reasonably 
well established that hereditary transmissions and reciprocal 
conjugal defects tend to create certain intra-uterine conditions 
which often result in disease of the ear, or in arresting the de- 
velopment of essential parts of the auditory apparatus. In ac- 
quired cases, two of the proximate causes as given by St.’John 
Roosa, are inflammation of the middle ear, resulting in sup- 
puration, or adhesions, etc., and inflammation of the nerve or 
labyrinth, resulting in suppuration or thickening of the mem- 
branous labyrinth. There are, most assuredly, other causes, but 
these are the most prolific. Now it is certain, and the increasing 
number of deaf children demonstrates the truth of the statement, | 
that in both classes, the congenital and the acquired, the lesions 
are of such a character that seldom can the physician’s treatment, 
or the surgeon’s operation, bring relief. How, then, can it be ex- 
pected that teachers of the deaf can improve that which scientific 
specialists fail to help? 
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My own experience suggests the importance of saving what- 
ever hearing a child may have, and of depending on it for valuable 
assistance when it is of a degree to make it of practical use. But 
when the ear lacks the ability to appreciate the distinguishing 
characteristics of sound, even under especially favorable con- 
ditions, it cannot be other than a futile undertaking for teachers 
to try to re-establish hearing in adventitious cases, or to endow 
with new vitality a sense which pre-natal influences have de- 
stroved. That deaf children have been made to hear more dis- 
tinctly by reason of having received training which some of their 
schools provide, is true, but that the organs of hearing have 
undergone a process of repair, is extremely doubtful. From the 
rapid clicking of the instruments, it is at first impossible for the 
beginner to separate the letters of the Morse alphabet. He hears 
the sounds, but they come in such quick succession that,alas,they 
seem like an endless chain of dots and dashes. His hearing does 
not increase, his ear simply becomes better acquainted with the 
sounds, and like the woodsman in the bush, he learns to interpret 
what he hears. As in telegraphy, so in auricular teaching, 
success is due, not in trying to develop more hearing, but to the 
cultivation of that which already exists. 

What the degree of hearing should be in order to include a 
child within the possibilities of successful auricular instruction, 
practical tests ought to determine. When deafness so impairs 
the auditory apparatus that impressions of sound cannot be rec- 
ognized, even with artificial appliances, the degree of hearing 
may be said to be insufficient. 

Epwarp C. RIDER, 
Principal of the Northern New York Institution for the Deaf, 
Malone, N. Y. 


In reply to the inquiry in the matter of “aural” education of 
the deaf, or the development of hearing, permit me to say that 
from the cases of aural instruction here it appears that there is 
rather a brain development than any perceptible change in the 
physical organs of hearing. The children that are taught through 
the ear, show no perceptible difference in their ability to hear 
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sounds, but many of them show a marked difference in their 
ability to recognize and understand the meaning of the vibrations 
which enter the brain. 

A child that has some hearing, but yet is too deaf to acquire 
an education in the public school, is sent to an institution to re- 
ceive its education. The probabilities are that the ear has been 
examined, tested and experimented upon by all kinds of phy- 
sicians from the common quack to the most skilled expert. None 
of these have been able to heal the disease, or restore the injured 
sense. Very little can be learned from the parents, or the phy- 
sician, in reference to just what is the cause of deafness, for the 
probable reason that they know very little about it. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, for any one to say just what has taken, 
or will take, place inside of the bony structure of the ear, or be- 
yond. Ifa clot of blood or other object rests upon the nerve it- 
self, or the vessels which carry nourishment to the nerve, so as 
to cut off the proper circulation, hearing is partially or totally 
destroyed. By certain massage treatment, which may perhaps 
be in the form of vibrations of the air, this obstruction may be re- 
moved, or in the course of years there may be an absorption of 
the obstructing object, and thus hearing be partially restored. 
If this be true, no one can prove it, except as stated above, which 
uses a supposed case to prove a guess. But if the child be given 
prolonged and careful instruction through the ear, by the constant 
repetition of certain elementary sounds, and their combinations 
in form of words, and at the same time taught that the vibrations 
mean certain things, there will come an understanding and a rec- 
ognition of those vibrations as having a meaning. As, for in- 
stance, in teaching the child to speak the letter t, the familiar cus- 
tom of putting his hand to his teacher’s mouth to feel the expul- 
sion of air in forming the letter, if repeated often enough, will be 
recognized by the brain, with the eyes shut, and it might be truth- 
fully said that the child hears with his hand, or that hearing has 
been “developed” in the hand, but it would not be scientific. 

The totally deaf will tell you of a story that they have heard, 
and the congenitally blind will tell you of the things that they have 
seen. We have no other language in which to express these 
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concepts, and while they apparently state what is not true, yet if 
to hear and to see is to recognize certain vibrations as audible 
sounds or visible objects, then the truth has been stated; but those 
vibrations did not travel to the brain over an auditory or optic 
nerve. Just how they got there seems to be a puzzle, but for the 
purposes of education, we have more to do with the results in the 
mind than we have with the way of reaching it. By continued 
shouting, the child at last displays all the signs of intelligence, 
and we say that he has at last heard, but the hearing was in the 
brain, and probably was a development of the brain matter, rather 
than a development of the auditory nerve or the physical parts 
of the ear. 

For injured or over-wrought nerves, physicians prescribe 
absolute rest. For weakened muscles, exercise is ordered. To 
develop the sense of hearing by continued and forcible use of the 
auditory nerve, is to deny the propositions of the physicians, or 
that hearing is a nervous sensation. If one were afflicted with 
weak eyes or defective vision of any kind, and a physician, or 
teacher, should order repeated and prolonged applications of 
strong light, he would be condemned as a quack, and punished 
for malpractice and cruelty. I do not believe that the absurdity 
would appear as great, to undertake to develop and improve de- 
fective hearing by the repeated and prolonged applications of 
loud noises, but it would seem that the cases are parallel. Both 
the acts are the results of certain vibrations entering the brain 
over certain nerves. The absence or loss of, or injury to, these 
nerves is a physical defect, and the restoration or cure is physical 
and not educational. We as teachers of the deaf are required to 
deal with educational processes, and not to practice medicine; to 
develop the intelligence, and not to experiment where the keenest 
and brightest aurists have said it is useless to proceed farther. 

Suppose one of us, totally ignorant of the language of the 
Boers, were to be transported to a Boer laager: we would hear 
innumerable sounds, and receive innumerable vibrations, intelli- 
gible to the members of the camp, but absolutely without mean- 
ing to us. We would therefore be deaf to those sounds and vi- 
brations. By one means or another we learn that each of the 
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vibrations has a meaning; most certainly our hearing has not been 
affected, but our brain and intelligence has been developed so 
that we recognize sounds as having a meaning to which we were 
formerly deaf. Or, suppose I take a walk in the woods with an 
expert ornithologist. The birds are singing, and we enjoy the 
music. To each it tells a different story. To me it is but the 
voice of the bird. To him it reveals its name; its life-habits; loca- 
tion and methods of building its nest; sense of alarm or fright at 
our presence; joy at receiving its mate; or that the young are 
properly hatched from the eggs. But there is nothing in the 
sounds to convey all this information to me, therefore I am deaf. 
Yet by careful study and watchfulness, all these things will come 
to me, and I will recognize in the note of the bird all that is re- 
vealed to the trained ear of the expert. My hearing will not have 
been increased or developed, but there will be a rapid and profit- 
able development of intelligence. 

Personally, it appears to me that I have been too short a time 
engaged in this special line of educational work to offer sugges- 
tions to those who have brought into it larger natural abilities, 
and have been able to give it more time and study. However, it 
can be but one branch of our educational system, and a strong, 
vigorous, practical, and progressive effort to find the truth, and 
a love for it, and a willingness to follow it when found, surely 
will accomplish much good for our children. We have no time 
for it, and should have no disposition to fool the public into the 
belief that we are doing something unusual or miraculous I 
would not deny that it is possible for an ear to be grown by 
shouting at the head of a boy. But in the light of such scientific 
information as is available, and my limited experience, such 
growth might properly be called miraculous. 

H. E. Dawes, 
Superintendent of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL (VA.) 
(1817 to 18109.) 


Braidwood’s New York School, his return to Virginia, and Bolling’s 
plans for his relief—Rev. John Kirkpatrick and his classical school 
—The Manchester School under Braidwood and Kirkpatrick—The 
pupils (1817-18)—Notes from William Albert’s School-Book—The 
Manchester School under Kirkpatrick alone—Kirkpatrick removes 
to Cumberland County, Va.—Bolling’s letter of 1841 (Fourth Ex- 
tract)—Masonic Records relating to Braidwood. 

We have very little information concerning Braidwood’s 

wanderings between the autumn of 1816 and the spring of 1817. 


During this period probably— 


“he made his way to New York and collected a few deaf 
mutes, to form a school in that city, which, however, was 
soon broke up like those in Virginia, by his own mis- 
conduct.”—(Hist. N. Y. Inst., pub. by Volta Bureau.) 


When, early in 1817, he returned to Virginia, “penniless, 
friendless and scarcely decently clad,’ Col. Bolling once more 
came to his relief. 

There had never been any question as to Braidwood’s abili- 
ties as a teacher; but, after the experience of the past, it did not 
seem wise to give him again the exclusive control of a school. If, 
however, he could be associated with some man of reliable habits 
who could be made responsible for the welfare of the pupils, he 


*By Alexander Graham Bell. For Chapters I to V see Review for 
February, April, June, and October, 1900.—Ep. 
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might do well—at least for a time! And if he could be induced 
to impart to his associate a knowledge of his method of teaching 
so as to qualify him to become an instructor of the deaf, Wm. 
Albert Bolling and the other pupils would not suffer should 
Braidwood again fall from grace, and the school would have 
some chance of becoming a permanent Institution. 

No doubt this last consideration had some weight with Col. 
Bolling in determining him to come again to the assistance of 
Braidwood; for Col. Bolling was a man of broad and liberal views 
—a philanthropist and a patriot—and, of course, a Virginian with 
Virginian pride. Through his agency the first public school for 
the education of the deaf ever opened in America had been plant- 
ed upon Virginian soil—and should it be allowed to die ? 

Beginning in 1812 as a private school at Bolling Hall, it 
had been transferred to Cobbs in 1815 and opened to the public. 
Until the summer or autumn of 1816, it had been in successful 
operation there; and though for several months it had been sus- 
pended, Braidwood had now returned, and the pupils were still 
available. 


THE Rev. JoHN KIRKPATRICK AND HIS CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Now it so happened that at this time there was in successful 
operation in Manchester, Virginia,—just across the James river 
from Richmond,—a classical school for young ladies and gentle- 
men carried on by the Rev. John Kirkpatrick’, a gentleman 
known personally to Col. Bolling as a man of culture, ability, and 
excellent character. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick had been drafted into the army during the 
war with Great Britain, and was in Norfolk, Va., acting as Secre- 
tary to General Porter, at the time Col. Bolling was stationed 
there in charge of a troop of cavalry. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was highly respected by all who knew him, 


"For biographical sketch of Rev. John Kirkpatrick see Appendix 
M.—A. G. B. 

nA memorandum appears in Wm. Albert’s School-book (p. 100), 
apparently in the handwriting of Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick, as follows: 
“You must come over here very often to see me—I am an old friend of 
your Father—we were at Norfolk in the war.”—A. G. B. 


| 
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and his school was patronized by the best families of Manchester 
and Richmond.’ 

The school occupied the lower floor of the Masonic Building 
in Manchester—a brick building of two stories—the largest in 
the town. (See frontispiece).2 The rooms on the upper floor 
were reserved for the exclusive use of the Masonic fraternity; but 
the lower floor, excepting when wanted for banqueting purposes, 
was rented to Mr. Kirkpatrick. Here, on week days, he con- 
ducted his school, and on Sundays preached and superintended 
a Sabbath School. There were two rooms—one of considerable 
size, and the other a small room suitable for special classes. (See 
illustrations opposite p. 497.) 


Col. Bolling proposed that the Braidwood Institution should 
be re-opened in connection with the Kirkpatrick school; that the 
deaf pupils should be boarded in the family of Mr. Kirkpatrick, 


‘The following is Kirkpatrick’s Advertisement of the re-opening of 
his school in 1816; from the Richmond Enquirer, October 5, 1816: 
“EDUCATION. 

“The School in Manchester under the management of Mr. 
Kirkpatrick will re-commence on Monday next at the Mason’s 
Hall. 

“Information respecting the character of this school, the 
branches taught, and terms of tuition may be obtained from 
any respectable gentlemen in the place. A few pupils will be 
accommodated with boarding in the family of Mr. Kirkpatrick 
if early application be made. 

“Mr. Trent has given assurance that children sent from 
Richmond shall be exempted from the customary expenses of 
his Bridge. 

“October 2.” 
The above advertisement appeared in several issues of the Richmond 
Enquirer, viz.: October 5, 9, 12, 16, 19, and 23, 1816.—A. G. B. 


* The Frontispiece is from a photograph of Old Mason’s Hall as it 
appeared on Easter Monday, April, 1900, immediately before its demoli- 
tion. The building had been unused for years as the Masons had erected 
a more commodious edifice in another part of the city. The founda- 
tions having been undermined by the action of wind and weather, the 
building was declared unsafe and ordered to be taken down. On Thurs- 
day April 19. 1900, the work of destruction commenced, and the historic 
“Old Mason’s Hall” is now no more. For more than a century it had 
been a recognized land-mark to the residents of Manchester and Rich- 
mond, and around it were clustered many sacred memories. By us, 
however, it will be remembered chiefly as the site of the Manchester 
School for the Deaf, conducted by Braidwood and Kirkpatrick from 
1817 to 1819 —A. G. B. 
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who should be responsible for their welfare; and that Braidwood 
should qualify Kirkpatrick to become an instructor of the deaf. 


Tue MANCHESTER SCHOOL UNDER BRAIDWOOD AND 
KIRKPATRICK (1817-18). 


Col. Bolling’s plan was carried into operation, and soon 
afterwards (June 20, 1817) an interesting article appeared in the 
Richmond Enquirer calling public attention to the school and ap- 
pealing to the charitable and benevolent to support it. Indirect 
allusion was made to the school just opened in Hartford, Conn. 
(opened April, 1817); and to the plans for the New York Institu- 
tion (organized April, 1817); and an effort was made to arouse 
local pride in the Institution established in the Commonwealth 


of Virginia. 


“Parents of the deaf and dumb! An opportunity 
is here afforded of doing the best thing that can be done 
for your unfortunate children. 

3enevolent Virginians ! If there should be in the 
neighborhood of any of you, children of the poor who 
cannot hear nor speak, you may gratify your benevo- 
lence by making contributions for their support and ed- 
ucation. The cheapest luxury in the world is the luxury 
of doing good. ‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” etc. (The full text of this article is given in 
Appendix N.) 


On the first of July, 1817, the following advertisement, re- 
lating to the school appeared in the local newspapers: 


“INSTITUTION for the education of the DEAF 
and DUMB established in Manchester conducted by 
MR. BRAIDWOOD), in association with the REV. 
MR. KIRKPATRICK. 

“MR. BRAIDWOOD, Professor of the Art of in- 
structing the Deaf and Dumb, according to the system 
invented by the late Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edin- 
burgh and London, respectfully informs the Citizens of 
Virginia and the adjoining States, that he has lately as- 
sociated himself with the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick of this 
place; to whom he has engaged to communicate and has 
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od commenced teaching the knowledge of his profession. 

val, Mr. Braidwood would further inform all whom it may i 
concern, that during his stay in Virginia, he intends in- iy 
structing to such an extent, as the time will permit, all 
children who may be placed under his tuition, of the fol- 

on lowing description in the undermentioned attainments; 

| Children born Deaf, or those who may have lost their 

he hearing from accident or disease, will be taught to speak 

ip- and read distinctly, to write and understand accurately 

ect the principles of the English Language. They will also 

In. be instructed in Arithmetic, Geography (with the use of 

- the Globes) and every branch of education necessary to 

ait render them useful and intelligent members of society. 


“Respecting Mr. Braidwood’s competency to in- 
th struct the Deaf and Dumb in any of the above mentioned 
attainments the most satisfactory testimonials, both by 
certificate and experiment, can be produced. His stay 
in Virginia it is expected will be but temporary, yet of 
such continuance as will afford him an opportunity of 
rendering important service to such Pupils as may be | 
immediately placed under his tuition and also of com- 
municating to Mr. Kirkpatrick that knowledge of his 
profession, as will efficiently qualify him to manage and 
complete the Education of such children, after Mr. 
Braidwood’s departure from the State. 
“The terms of Tuition may be ascertained on ap- 
plication to Mr. Braidwood and although they must in 
a measure be graduated according to the pecuniary abil- 
ity of applicants, yet he is persuaded that the moderation 
e- of his charge will be acknowledged by all. 
“Board and Lodgings may be obtained in the family 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick on the following terms—Pupils un- 
der the age of 12 years $40—those over that age $50 per 
scholastic quarter (twelve weeks) payable in advance. 
This sum will include every article pertaining to Board 
etc. with the exception of a Bed which must be furnished 
by the pupil. 
“Accommodation may also be had in several other 
respectable families. 


“Manchester, June 24th. 14. 


” 


(Copied from the Richmond Enquirer of July 1st, 1817.) 


The statement that Mr. Braidwood’s stay in Virginia—“‘it is 


if 
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expected will be but temporary”—requires some explanation, 
We cannot for a moment suppose that he would permit public 
attention to be directed to an expectation of this sort, if it was 
based simply upon distrust of his ability to perform his duties for 
any great length of time. There must be some other explana- 
tion of which we are not informed. 


Perhapshe had reasonto expect a call from Hartford or New 
York (?) Dr. Cogswell had written to him in April 1812;1 and 
again in the autumn of 1816;? and the Hartford School had now 
come into operation. The New York Institution, although not 
yet ready for the reception of pupils, had effected an organization, 
and the Directors were looking for a man acquainted with the 
Braidwood system to take charge of the school. They had writ- 
ten to England for a teacher; and, judging from the attitude of 
the Braidwood family towards Gallaudet in 1815,* the Directors 
were probably referred to John Braidwood in Virginia. The 
New York Institution was not opened until 1818, and at the date 
of the advertisement (June 24, 1817) it is probable that Braid- 
wood was in correspondence with gentlemen in New York, and 
looked upon himself as a likely candidate for the principalship of 
the New York Institution. All this would naturally lead him to 
anticipate that his stay in Virginia might be but temporary. 


However this may be, the Braidwood Institution was re- 
opened in Manchester, Va., in accordance with the terms of the 
above advertisement. 


*Hon. Chauncey Goodrich, U. S. Senator from Connecticut, in a 
letter to Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, dated Washington, April 30, 1812, says: 
“Your letter to Mr. Braidwood I will hand him immediately on his re- 
turn from Norfolk, where he has gone for a few days: any other service 
in my power connected with the object of your addressing him, you well 
know I shall be very ready to perform.” 

Mr. Braidwood writing from Norfolk under date April 23, 1812, 
states that he left Washington on April 10 and was detained in Norfolk 
longer than he intended “by illness,” which caused him delay in making 
his first journey to Richmond, where, he writes, he expects to arrive by 
the mail “on the 3oth.” (See copies of correspondence on file at the 
Volta Bureau.)—A. G. B. 


* See letter from Mr. Hallam in Appendix L, Review II, 408-9— 
G. B. 


*See letter from Braidwood’s mother in Chapter V, Review II, 
396-7.—A. G. B, 
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Tue Pupits (1817-18). 


It is a little difficult to ascertain from Wm. Albert’s school- 


book the number of pupils present at the opening of the Institu- 
tion. Wm. Albert Bolling, John Hancock, and Katharine Mc- 
Nutt were certainly there then; and Virginia Weisiger was pres- 


ent during the year. 
George Lee Turberville was probably one of the early pupils; 
and it is possible that John M. Scott may have attended too. 
Visitors were frequent; and the following appreciative letter 
concerning the pupils and their progress appeared in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer Sept. 19, 1817: 


“To the Editor of the Enquirer: 

“Permit me, though a stranger, to inform you of 
the extreme gratification I experienced a few days 
since, in visiting an institution lately established in 
Manchester, for the Education of the Deaf & Dumb 
conducted by Mr. Braidwood in association with the 
Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick, an eminent clergyman of that 
village, who has sometime been engaged in the educa- 
tion of youth. 

“Astonishing to relate I saw persons born deaf 
and dumb, of different ages, who have already made 
considerable progress in articulation and a knowledge 
of words &c. One in particular, a young man whom 
I have known for several years, who was a disregarded 
member of society and only served to add to the bur- 
thens of his parents in this life, can now read, write 
and speak intelligibly, thereby becoming a blessing to 
his parents—and he will, no doubt, when he has fin- 
ished his education, be a useful and intelligent mem- 
ber of society. 

“To interest my fellow-citizens in the support of 
this institution, is the object of my addressing you. 

A VIRGINIAN.” 


The Richmond Enquirer continued to keep the education of 
the deaf before the public, by publishing, 1817, Oct. 31, an ac- 
count (copied from a London paper) of a public exhibition at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, of pupils of Mr. Kinniburgh’s school ; fol- 
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lowed, 1818, February 3, by an account of the pupils in the 
school for the deaf in Groningen, Holland. 


Notes Wma. ALBERT’S SCHOOL-BOOK. 


In connection with Braidwood’s stipulation to impart to 
Kirkpatrick a knowledge of his profession it is interesting to ob- 
serve that exercises appear in Wm. Albert’s school-book on p. 
64 which are headed by the letters “J. K.” (John Kirpatrick); 
and that these are immediately followed on p. 65 by other ex- 
ercises headed “J. B.” (John Braidwood): 


“A cold hand—go to the fire warm your hands; a 
cotton plant—cotton grows in a warm country—my 
Papa plants cotton at home—. 


“My Papa plants tobacco—it grows on my papa’s 
land, some tobacco grows little, some grows large the 
black people hoe the tobacco and plow it:—the tobac- 
co grows large—the black people pull off the ground 
leaves; they top it pull off the suckers and worms—the 
tobacco grows ripe they spilt the stalk and cut it and 
lay it on the ground— 

“When the tobacco gets soft by the sun, the black 
people put it in a cart and haul it to the tobacco house 
—put it on sticks, hang it on a scaffold, and when the 
tobacco turns yellow, they take it into the house, hang 
it up, and put fire under it, until the tobacco is cured. 
When the tobacco is cured they take it down and cover 
it with husks or straw, then they strip it and wrap it 
up in bundles—put it in a hogshead, prize it close, then 
Papa puts it in the waggon, sends it to Lynchburg or 
Richmond sells it, gets the money and comes home. 

“T often think of my Papa and my Mama. _I think 
of them many times every day—I often wish to see my 
Mama—.” 


“This is a hot day—Harvest will soon begin. The 
heat of the sun, will soon make the wheat ready to cut 
—my Papa sows much wheat—I saw my Papa yester- 
day—my Papa told me he would begin to cut wheat in 
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eight or ten day—the black people cut the wheat with 
scythes— 


“A fine Horse, How old is he? I wish to buy 
your horse—well you sell your horse ? A gig horse he 
trots well, he is quiet in harness—will you sell him ? 


“yesterday was Sunday—I went to meeting,—yes- 
terday I saw many Ladies and gentlemen at meeting 
I went to meeting in the morning and after dinner— 
There was a storm yesterday the wind blew very hard 
I saw much rain fall I saw much ligtening I felt the 
thunder—I saw at meeting where the storm began—A 
lady was much frightened— 


“The Sugar Cane grows in both the East and 
Weast Indies. This is a pretty tree: there are several 
kinds of willow.” 


We find occasional items in the written exercises which 
furnish glimpses of the life in the school-rooms and_ play- 
grounds: 


“Mr. Harris has sent a little girl into this room— 
She is a bad girl and will not mind her book—. Mr. 
Harris has taken her in his school again. She has 
come back again.” 


Mr. James S. Harris was Mr. Kirkpatrick’s assistant in the 
classical school. 


“This morning John Hancock caught Mrs. Mc- 
Rae’s little black boy Peter and brought him into the 
porch Mr. Harris took him and put him in the closet 
and shut the door. Mr. Harris then went and Got a rod 
and went into the closet and whipped Peter for throw- 
ing stones. Peter promised he would not throw any 
more stones, and Mr. Harris told him to put on his 
clothes and go home and be a good boy. 


W. A. Bolling.” 


Here we have a glimpse of a little negro slave (probably 
owned by Colin McRae, Esq.) throwing stones, when one of 
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the deaf pupils caught him, and handed him over to the rude 
justice of the school-master Harris. 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL UNDER KIRKPATRICK ALONE. 
(1818-19). 


Until about the close of the year 1817, Braidwood’s con- 
duct in the Manchester school had been very statisfactory; but 
early in 1818 his old deplorable habits began again to assert 
themselves. Before the middle of March (1818) his “irregu- 
larities” had become so frequent and annoying that Kirkpatrick 
dissolved connection with him and carried on the school alone.* 

In May 1818 a new pupil, Miss Jane C. Davenport—“nat- 
urally deaf and dumb”’—appeared in the school. Where Mr. 
Braidwood was at this time we do not know; but, about a 
month later, he seems to have been present when Mr. Duval 
visited the school and noted the progress made by Miss Daven- 
port under the sole instruction of Kirkpatrick. 


Wm. Albert writes (p. 71): 


“Manchester, June 18th, 1818. 

“The morning after breakfast Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
and John Hancock rode about three miles into the 
country, they rode in a Gig, and took little Thomas and 
a Servant in with them. About Eleven o'clock Mr. 
Duval of Richmond came into the School—he wanted 
to collect money from Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Braid- 
wood for the printing of a Newspaper. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick paid him $5. Mr. Duval then heard Miss 
Jane C. Davenport read, and appeared to be much sur- 
prised and pleased—this evening Mr. Braidwood has 
not come into school—he has to attend with the Free 
Masons of Manchester in Richmond in order to lay 
the corner stone of a Great Church. It is raining 
while I am writing this. 

W. A. Bolling.” 


*See letter to Dr. Mason F, Cogswell in Appendix O.—A. G., B. 
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The last mention of John Braidwood in Wm. Albert’s book 
(apparently written on Thursday, June 25, 1818), occurs on page 
77 as follows: 


“Tt is five minutes past thiee o’clock. Mr. Braid- 
wood has not come into school.” 


In the list of pupils of the Manchester school appears the 
name of Marcus Flournoy.t| The date of his admission is un- 
certain; but, if he is the Marcus “Flernoy” mentioned in a letter 
to Dr. Cogswell, dated 1818, March 9,? he was probably ad- 
mitted after Braidwood’s retirement from the school. 


Wm. Albert Bolling, in a memorandum written apparently 
in July, 1818, (p. 91), says: 


“Mr. Flournoy has lost his Hearing. He was 
born hear and he is Deaf and he can talk.” 


*Marcus Flournoy seems to have been a son of Robert (Matthew, 
John James, Jacques, Jacques, Jean F., Laurent) Flournoy, descended 
from a French Huguenot family. If so, he was the brother of John 
James Flournoy (deaf). 

CHILDREN OF ROBERT AND MARY WILLIS (Cosss) FLoURNoY: 
Marcus Aurelius, b. 1795; Thomas Howell, b. 1797; Elizabeth America, 
b. 1800; Robert Willis, b. 1802; Mary Mildred, b. 1805; John James, b. 
ee Robert Watkins, b. 1811; Howell Cobb, b. 1813; Elizabeth Julia, 
. 1815. 

Marcus AuRELIuS FLourNoy, m. Ist, 1820, Dec. 7, Mrs. Susannah 
(or Margaret) Connelly (nee Bostwick); he m. 2d, Margaret Shellman; 
he m. 3d, a widow Shellman, Chambers Co., Ala. The Virginia Maga- 
zine of History gives the addresses of several persons (children or 
grandchildren of Marcus Flournoy) as follows: Mrs. Mary A. Cald- 
well, James, Ga.; Mrs. E. I. F. Harris, Jonesboro, Ga.; W. M. Flour- 
noy, Waco, Tex.; Adams Flournoy, Tyler, Tex.; Robert Flournoy, d. 
in child. in Florida; George Flournoy, who left a son Geo. F. Jr., a 
lawyer in Bakersfield, Cal., at one time City Attorney, San Francisco. 

Joun JAMES FLOURNOY was quite celebrated in his day for his ec- 
centric writings. He was the author of a pamphlet entitled “Go to the 
Bible,” in which he advocated Trigamy as a remedy for the social evils 
of the day (referred to by Oliver Wendell Holmes in his “Professor at 
the Breakfast Table”). He was also the author of a Bill and petition to 
Congress for the establishment of a deaf-mute Commonwealth or State; 
and he urged, through the pages of the Annals, that the educated deaf 
of the country should emigrate to the West and settle upon a common 
place so as to form a Deaf Community. He m. 1834, Dec. 21, Eliza 
ee daughter, Mary Cobb, m. —— Gross, of Ridgeway, III. 


*See Appendix P.—A. G. B, 
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Mr. Kirkpatrick evidently believed in making his pupils 
write a daily composition, and Wm. Albert’s exercise book con- 
tains many interesting items connected with the school and 
family life in the form of a diary. Especially is this the fact in 
the summer of 1818 from about the middle of June to the 20th of 
July. The exercises show great improvement in the use of lan- 
guage; and they also form a record of historical and biograph- 
ical interest concerning men and events connected with the 
times in which they were written. 


On Friday, June 19th, 1818, he writes: 


“Mr. John Hancock went to the country yester- 
day.—He came home last night—He went with Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, and her little Son Thomas—They dined 
at Mr. John Murchies—Mr. Hancock rode home in the 
gig by himself—Mrs. Kirkpatrick and Thomas rode 
home in a carriage with Mrs. Graham.” 


“Monday morning, June 22d, 1818 


“When I got up on Saturday—I put on a clean 
shirt and Cravat and dressed myself to go to Richmond 
—After breakfast I walked to Richmond with Mr. John 
Hancock—I went to see my Aunt Robertson,’ she was 
happy to see me—she is well—When I was at my Aunt 
Mrs. Robertson my Aunt Murray? arrived from Amelia 
—three of my cousins came with her, I was happy to 
see her, I had not seen her for a long time—she told 
me that my Aunt Mary Bolling* is in Petersburg. I 
went to church twice yesterday—I went in a carriage 
with my Aunts and cousins—I slept at my Uncle Rob- 
ertson’s on Saturday night and last night. I came 
back to Manchester after breakfast This morning—I 
wish to write a letter to my Aunt Mary Bolling today 
my Aunt Robertson will take it to her for me.— 


* Elizabeth (Bolling) 1 Robertson, “sister of Col. Wm. Bolling, and 
wife of Wm. Robertson, Clerk of the Council of State and long a mem- 
ber of that body.—A. cB 

? Rebecca (Bolling) Murray, sister of Col. Wm., and widow of Wm. 
Murray, who d. 1815.—A. G. B. 

* Mary Bolling, the deaf sister of Col. Wm. Boiliny. She was ed- 
ucated in the Braidwood Academy in Edinburgh, >cotland; b. 1&c9; d. 
1826. See Chapter I, Review for February, 1900.—A. G. B 
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Friday morning.’ 

“T think this will be a very hot day—John Han- 

cock was sick yesterday—He went to his room after 

dinner and laid down upon his bed—Mr. Kirkpatrick 

gave him some of Batemans drops in a cup of tea, he is 
better today— 


“John Hancock walked up town after breakfast 
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this morning—-he saw Mr. Dupuy—he says Mr. Dupuy 
told him, that a white boy was drowned in James River 
last night, many people have been looking for the body 
of the poor boy but they cannot find it. 


“Friday afternoon'— 


“The body of the poor little boy who was drowned 
last night was found before dinner today. It was 
found near Rockets—the little boy’s name was James 
Fisher. 


“Monday morning?— 


“T have been to Richmond—I went there on fri- 
day afternoon, after school, and returned here this 
morning before breakfast—I went to visit my Uncle, 
Aunt and Cousins—I slept with my Cousin Windham 
Robertson*—on friday night, saturday night, and last 
night—Yesterday was sunday, it was a very warm day. 
I went to church with my Aunts—we walked to church 
—In the evening after tea I took a walk with my Cous- 
ins, we met my Cousin John H. Randolph—do you re- 
member him, you saw him at my Papa’s house long 
ago—He has lost one of his fingers—He lives now 
with Doctor Duval—you know Dr. Duval married his 
sister Maria Randolph.* 


“One saturday Evening my Aunts took me to the 
public gardens, many people were there, we had Ice 
creams to eat—I like ice creams very much— 

*Probably written on Friday, June 26, 1818—A. G. B. 

* From manuscript school-book p. 80.—A. G. B. 

* Hon. Wyndham Robertson, Jurist; b. 1803; d. 1888. Twentieth 
Governor of Virginia (1836-7). State Legislature, 1838-40 and 1858-65. 
Author of “Pocahontas and her Descendants” (1887).—A. G. B. 


_ “Dr. Philip Duval married Maria B. Randolph, niece of Col. Bol- 
ling’s wife—A. G. B. 
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“Thursday morning, July 16, 1818. 

“Two ladies came here this morning—their names 

are Mrs. Graham and Miss Ellen Harris—Virginia 
Weisiger—Jane C. Davenport—Marcus Flournoy— 
John Hancock and myself read to them—they were 


much pleased to hear us read. 
W. A. Bolling.” 


“T am sorry too, and I will be very glad if his Papa 
send him back to school—I love Mr. John Hancock. 
July 28th, 1818.” 


The following advertisement (dated 1818, July 25,) in- 
formed the public, in substance, that Mr. Kirkpatrick would 
continue to carry on the instruction of the deaf in the Manches- 
ter School by himself without any further association with 
Braidwood; and testimonials were appended, certifying to his 
competency, and testifying to his success as an instructor of the 
deaf. These appeared in the Richmond Enquirer on the 18th of 
September, 1818: 


“INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND Dump. 


“The subscriber takes this method of informing 
the public generally, and those interested particularly 
that he has established in Manchester an Institution for 
the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, in which he con- 
templates tcaching unfortunate persons of both sexes, 
and of all ages under 25, all, or any of the several 
branches included in a good English education, to- 
gether with the faculty of speaking and reading in a 
manner perfectly audible and distinct and also of under- 
standing what is spoken to them by others.......... 
for further particulars those interested will apply to the 
subscriber, by letter or otherwise. 


“JoHN KIRKPATRICK. 
“Manchester (Va.) July 25.” 


“We the undersigned having examined those pu- 
pils of the above Institution who have been solely un- 
der the instruction of Mr. Kirkpatrick, do certify that 
their improvement has been greater than we could pos- 
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sibly have anticipated, and have no doubt of his entire 
capability of fulfilling the terms of his advertisement. 


“James Brander James Caskie. 
“Wm. G. Nice Samuel Taylor. 
“Robert Graham Richard E. Parker. 
“Thomas Tredway John Grantland. 


“Richard Booker 
“Manchester, July 25. 


“I do hereby certify that my niece, Jane C. Daven- 
port, naturally deaf and dumb, commenced with Mr. 
Kirkpatrick about the 2oth of last May, and that I have 
this day heard her read audibly and perfectly intelligi- 
bly the last pages of Murray’s first book for children; 
: which book she has, in the meantime, read twice 
| through and also learned to write a neat, fair hand. 

“JOHN CASTLEN. 
“Manchester, July 27. 


“T do also certify that I have to day heard the said 
Jane C. Davenport read the last pages of Murray’s first 
book for children, in an easy, audible and intelligible 
manner; and that she writes a neat fair hand. 

“Henry H. Jones. 
“Manchester, July 27. 


“The Editors of the Baltimore Patriot, Demo- 
cratic Press, New York Mercantile Advertiser, Lex- 
ington Reporter, Charleston City Gazette and Mill- 
edgeville Journal, will please insert the above twice a 
month for three months, & forward their accounts to 
this office for payment. 

“August 7.”"—(From the Richmond Enquirer, Fri- 
day, Sept. 18, 1818.) 


Files of two of the above mentioned papers have been ex- 
amined viz.: The Baltimore Patriot, and the Democratic Press of 
Philadelphia. The advertisement was not found in the Balti- 
more Patriot, but it appeared in the Democratic Press in 1818, 
under dates August to and 25, September 8 and 22, October 13 q 
and 27. 
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KirRKPATRICK REMOVES TO CUMBERLAND County, (Va.)— 
(May, 1819). 

In 1819 the school was removed to Cumberland County, 
(Va.), as the Rev. John Kirkpatrick had accepted a call to settle 
over a Presbyterian Church in that county, and was ordained 
May, 1819. 

The last Manchester item in the old school-book, that bears 
a date, was written on the first of February, 1819 ( noted by 
Wm. Albert as “Feb. 1nd 1819”); and the first dated item from 
Cumberland Co. appeared on the 29th day of June. 

Wm. Albert, in a record headed “This Thursday July 22th 
1819,” says: 

“Mr. Robert Flippen brought seven Children to 
school today—two Girls and five Boys—2 and 5 make 


7—* * * Mr. Flippen’s Children are gone home for 
dinner—They will return to school at three o’clock.”— 


These were undoubtedly hearing and speaking children for 
the classical school. The old exercise book gives us very little 
information concerning the deaf pupils who followed Kirk- 
patrick to Cumberland County; and the only names we have 
been able to identify are those of Wm. Albert Bolling and Mar- 
cus Flournoy. The folowing record appears on p. 96: 


“Cumberland County. 

“IT came from Bolling Hall to Mr. John Kirkpatrick’s 
in Cumberland on Monday—my Uncle Mr. Thomas 
Bolling and his Servant Stephen came with me—We 
rode on horse-back yesterday—Mr. K. family went to 
Mr. Carter Page’s' to dine—My Uncle and Marcus 
went with Mr. K. family—Mrs. Kirkpatrick and Miss 
Eliza Rowe Price rode in the Gig—My Uncle Thomas 
and myself” (paper gone) “rode on horse-back. Mr. 
K. and Stephen and Tabby walked. We had a very 
good dinner At Mr. Page’s—Mr. John W. Eppes his 
body were there also—Mr. John C. Page? his family 
and Mr. Wm. Berkley his body were there.” 


_ "Son of Gov. John Page, who was a major of cavalry in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Carter Page m. Mary Cary, first cousin to Col. Bolling’s 
wife.—A. G. B. 
* Eldest son of Carter Page.—A. G. B. 
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~ We give below a few other Cumberland County items from 
Wm. Albert’s book. The following occurs on p. 96: 


“Mr. Miller came here yesterday before dinner 
and staid all night. This Morning After Breakfast He 
went on his journey to Manchester. He had been 
away in the Western County six hundred Miles from 
; Richmond. He set off from Manchester the 4th (‘7th’?) 
day of April and This is in the 29th day of June. He 
has been away almost three monthes.” 


The following item on p. 97 is without date: 


“The rain has gone—and the sun shines—the 
wind blows very briskly. This evering is cloudy—Mr. 
James Kerr is making a harrow to drag over the 
ground to make the ground mellow—there is a black 
woman in Jail at Cumberland Court-house—She is to 
be hanged on Friday—Mr. Kirkpatrick is going to see 
her this evening and to talk to her about God and 
heaven—poor black woman must die next Friday.” 


On p. 98 the following item occurs : 


“Cumberland Court-house, July 30th 1819 

“Mr. Kirkpatrick is going to the Court-House 
this Morning to see the poor negro who is to be 
hanged today. Mr. K. wants to talk to the poor negro 
about God and heaven. Mr. Kirkpatrick is sorry for 
the poor negro—he should not have done bad and then 
he would not have been hanged— 

“Miss Polly Howard came here last evening—she 
staid all night she is in the house now. This is Fri- 
day morning—this day is Clear. It is very pleasant in 
the Shade. The peaches will soon be ripe I am very 
fond of good peaches—” 


How long Kirkpatrick continued the instruction of the 
deaf in Cumberland County, we do not know. His classical 
school was continued for many years but we lose track of his 
work for the deaf after the year 1819. The old school exercise 
book contains many notes of later date—but nothing to indicate 
that they were school exercises written in Cumberland County. 
Col. Bolling too, in his letter of 1841, gives no information 
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concerning Kirkpatrick’s work for the deaf after he dissolved 
connection with John Braidwood. 


LetTeR oF 1841 (FourtTH EXTRACT). 
Col. Bolling says: 


“Again he ‘(Braidwood)’ applied to me, and again 
I went to his relief by forming a connection between 
the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick, then residing in Manchester 
and himself. 

“T again sent my son to him, under the care of 
Mr. K., Braidwood stipulating to impart to Mr. K. the 
art of teaching deaf-mutes—they had two or three 
other pupils,1 and he conducted himself for about 6 
months to the entire satisfaction of Mr. K., who I am 
assured, if he had pursued the profession had suff- 
ciently qualified himself; but before the third quarter 
ended, Braidwood’s conduct was such as to oblige Mr. 
K. to dissolve all further connection with him. After 
this he became a bar-keeper in a tavern in Manchester, 
a situation peculiarly adapted to indulgence in his un- 
fortunate and inveterate propensities, where he died a 
victim to the bottle in the winter of 1819-20.? 

“In conclusion, my dear Sir, I have only to add 
that this communication has been extended far beyond 
my intention when I commenced it—while I might say 
much more. It has been a painful task to say as much 
of a person, now no more. I submit it to your dis- 
cretion to make such use of it as may be desired in 
your proposed publication on the subject, either in ex- 
tracts or otherwise, with authority to refer to me by 
name for all the facts which I have stated. With high 
esteem and friendly regard, 


‘The notes in Wm, Albert's school-book show that Col. Bolling 
has here greatly under-estimated the number of pupils.—A. G. B. 


*He died in Oct., 1820. See “Masonic Records relating to Braid- 
wood.”—A. G. B. 


*This quotation completes Col. Bolling’s account of John Braid- 
wood’s career in America contained in his letter to the Rev. Joseph D. 
Tyler, superintendent of the Staunton (Va.) Institution. dated 1841, 
Dec. 10, and published in the Southern Churchman, 1842, March 18, (a 
copy of which is preserved in the library of the Theological Seminary in 
Alexandria, Va.) The whole account has now been published in the 
Review, Vol. II, in the form of four extracts: Ist extract, p. 264; 2d, 
p. 268; 3d, p. 401; and the 4th and last is given above —A. G. B. 
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Masonic Recorps RELATING TO BRAIDWOOD. 


Mr. Henry Maurice, Mayor of the city of Manchester, Va. 
—himself a Member of Masonic Lodge No. 14,—has made a 
careful examination of the old Record Book belonging to that 
Lodge, for entries relating to John Braidwood, and reports the 
following discoveries: 


“John Braidwood became a member of Masonic 
Lodge No. 14 of Manchester, Va., in 1817. The pe- 
tition for his membership was presented to the Lodge 
at the September meeting, 1817, Sept. 6, and his initia- 
tion took place at the following meeting in October. 
John Braidwood visited the lodge June 23, 1818: June 
24, 1818; Sept. 24, 1819; June 24, 1820; July 1, 1820; 
and he died either on the 24th or 25th of October 1820, 
as he was buried by the Lodge on the 26th of October, 
1820.” 


We are indebted to Mayor Maurice for the following copy 
of the last entry made in the Masonic Record Book relating to 
Braidwood: 


“At a called meeting of Manchester Lodge No. 
14, held in the Hall on thursday the 26th October, 
A. L. 5820, A. D. 1820—for the purpose of paying the 
last tribute of respect to their departed Brother, John 
Braidwood. 


Present. 


Whpfl. Richd. O. Henderson, Master. 
Whpfl. P. M. James Henderson S.W. pro tem. 


Bro. James Brander J. W. pro tem. 
Whpfl P. M. Richd. Booker, S.D. pro tem. 
Bro. William Angus J.D. pro tem 
Bror. Jno. Howlett Treasurer pro tem. 


A. L. Addison—visiting Br. Secy. pro tem. 
Bro. C. D. Baker Tyler 

Itro. Wm. Matthews 

Bro. Obed: Winfred. 
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visiting Brethren. 
Whpfl. P. M. Jno. I. Johnson of No. 14 
Whpfl. Jno. Dove—Master of No. 19 

Jas. B. Roddy of No. 10, Richd. 

Jos. Viglinive—of No. Io. 

Zachariah Clarke of No. to. 
Assist Jr. Deacon, J. B. Richardson of No. 109. 
Assist Sr. Dea. D. Hickey—No. 1—Norfolk. 

Edmd. Redford—i1g Richd. 


“The Whpfl. Master informed the lodge that we 
were called together to render our last duties to our 
departed brother—and after mentioning the form of the 
procession the lodge proceeded to the late residence 
of the decd. and accompanied his remains to the place 
of interment; where after the usual ceremony, his body 
was deposited in the grave; when the procession re- 
turned to the hall. The lodge was then adjourned. 


“Richd. O. Henderson, Master. 
“Andrew L. Addison, Secy. pro tem.” 


The place of interment was not mentioned; but, about the 
year 1875, Wm. Albert Bolling pointed out the grave to Mr. Ed- 
win Cheatham, a deaf gentleman now living in Richmond, Va. 
It has thus been ascertained that Braidwood was buried in the 
Masonic lot in Manchester, Va., close to Old Mason’s Hall, and 
right under one of the windows of the Kirkpatrick school.? 

He was laid to rest beside the old school building in which 
his labors for the deaf had been brought to a close. 


In conclusion we may note that John Braidwood was the 
first professional instructor of the deaf to appear in the United 
States. He was our first oral teacher. He was, however, an 
alien. 


* When the photograph of Old Mason’s Hall was taken, which is 
shown in the frontispiece, a post with a large sheet of white paper at- 
tached was used to mark the spot pointed out by Wm. Albert Bolling 
as_ the site of Braidwood’s grave. This marker forms quite a con- 
spicuous object in the picture and cannot fail to be easily identified by 
the readers of the Review. See Frontispiece—A. G. B. 
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To his associate and successor the Rev. John Kirkpatrick 
belongs the honor of being the first American to teach speech 
to the deaf—the first oral teacher produced upon American soil. 

The ultimate disappearance of Kirkpatrick from the profes- 
sion demands explanation. 

The extinction of his school, and the adoption of the sign- 
method by the New York Institution, mark the end of the first 
American movement for the oral instruction of the deaf. Hence- 
forward, and until quite recent times, the sign-method of in- 
struction—to the exclusion of speech—prevailed in American 


schools for the -deaf. 
(To be continued.) 


APPENDIX M. 


Rev. JoHN KirKPATRICK. 
(b. 1787, d. 1842.) 
THE First AMERICAN ORAL TEACHER OF THE DEAF. 


Rev. John Kirkpatrick was of Scotch-Irish parentage; he 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., North Carolina, about 1787-8, 
and was the second and youngest son of his parents; they had 
emigrated to this country shortly before his birth. As a child 
he developed great mental precocity and a desire for intellec- 
tual culture, but his mother having died while he was an infant, 
his early education was somewhat neglected. In his nineteenth 
year he commenced the study of the classics, and at the end of 
seventeen months was prepared for, and entered Hampden- 
Sydney College, Va. 

He joined the Junior class there, (half advanced), and in 
eighteen months completed his collegiate course, graduating, it 
is stated, with the highest honors of the Institution. 

He commenced the study of law, but before he was pre- 
pared for admission to the bar, decided to abandon it for the- 
ology. While engaged in his theological studies in 1814, he 
was drafted into the army, which he joined at Norfolk, Va. 
Here he served six months as Secretary to General Porter, and 
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also frequently discharged the duties of Chaplain. Some of his 
addresses on these occasions are said to have been very elo- 
quent and to have produced a powerful impression. 

At the expiration of his term of service, he returned to his 
theological studies, completed the course under the direction 
of the venerable Dr. Moses Hoge, and was licensed to preach 
in Prince Edward Co. 

In January, 1815, he married Miss Nancy Price, daughter 
of Capt. Nathl. and Mary (Venable) Price, and was temporari- 
ly engaged as a missionary in Hanover Co., but removed and 
settled at Manchester, in Chesterfield Co., Va. Here he organ- 
ized a Mission Church, which became the nucleus of the present 
(1900) Presbyterian church in that city, and soon had, in con- 
nection, a flourishing Sabbath School. 

In addition to his preaching and pastoral work, he opened 
here in 1815 a classical school which was well patronized; and 
in 1817 combined with it a school for the deaf—which he con- 
ducted—‘“‘with great skill and success.” Of this teaching it is 
stated by a member of his family, that “His success brought 
him most flattering offers to devote his life to this work.’ Seve- 
ral of the deaf pupils were boarded in his family where they had 
the benefit of home influences of a refined and cultured charac- 
ter. Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick gave to the care and training of 
these young people the most devoted attention, and were re- 
warded with the knowledge that their efforts were fully appreci- 
ated by the friends and relatives of the children. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was a man universally acknowledged to 
possess great strength of character. He was remarkable for his 
firm convictions on all subjects to which he gave attention, and 
for his independence and integrity in defending them. 

It is said that as a preacher he had an uncommon degree 
of power over the passions and imaginations of his hearers; that 
“his boldness in the pulpit and out of it, the warmth of his feel- 
ings, and the generous openness of his character, made him 
many friends and admirers.” 

While in maintaining an argument his manner may have 
appeared somewhat stern, yet at heart, he was as gentle as a 
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child; he had an affectionate, sympathetic nature, and was very 
fond of flowers, music, and children. 

As an orator, it is stated that his style was “ornate and 
nervous, but always in good taste.” ‘“Vehement without bom- 
bast”’—“eloquent but not boisterous,” are some of the com- 
ments concerning him, made by a cotemporary. 

One writer in 1842 (Rev. J. Mitchell), speaking of Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s church work in Manchester, says, “The fruit of 
his labors there, is still seen in the piety and intelligence of some 
of the brightest ornaments of the Presbyterian Church in Rich- 
mond.” 

Another writer, giving personal reminiscences of Mr. Kirk- 
patrick in 1848 (Rev. S. L. Graham, D. D.), says, “I regard him 
as among the men who have a fair right to be transmitted in 
some enduring record, to future generations.” And yet— 
when this research concerning the early instruction of the deaf 
in the state of Virginia was first undertaken—the name of Rev. 
John Kirkpatrick was unfamiliar to religious and secular educa- 
tors in that state. It has only been by the most painstaking, 
careful investigations that the facts set forth in these historical 
notes in regard to him, and to his work, as the pioneer American 
Oral Teacher of the Deaf in this country, have been brought to 
light; and now, for the first time, appear in published form. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick continued his residence at Manchester un- 
til the summer of 1819, when he accepted a call to settle over a 
small Presbyterian Church in Cumberland Co., Va. He was 
ordained in May of this year, and removed to Cumberland 
Court-House with his family. Here also, as at Manchester, he 
opened a classical school, which he continued from year to year 
for a period of years; it is supposed that for a time he also con- 
tinued the instruction of a few deaf pupils. Three years after 
his removal to Cumberland Co. his wife died, leaving him with 
two young boys. His daughter writing of her father (1900, 
March), says, “After removing to Cumberland Co. the heavy 
work of his pastoral field and the ill-health and death of his wife 
put an end to his work with the deaf.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick married 2nd, in 1825, Miss Jane Maria 
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Browne Jellis, daughter of Capt. Thomas and Anastasia (Deane) 
Jellis, by whom he had six children. 

Although frequently importuned to assume the charge of 
larger and more wealthy churches, such was the mutual attach- 
ment between him and his people, that these solicitations were 
unavailing. 

Search for published works from the pen of Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has been vain, and it is said he requested his manuscripts be 
destroyed at his decease. In the winter of 1835-6, there was a 
spirited controversy carried on in the Southern Religious Tele- 
graph, a paper published in Richmond, on the subject, “wheth- 
er it be right for ministers of the Gospel who are not supported 
by their salaries, to engage in secular employments so far as to 
secure to themselves and their families a comfortable mainte- 
nance.” Mr. Kirkpatrick assumed the affirmative side of this 
question, and wrote with strength and vigor, defending his 
opinions, it is stated, “with signal ability.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick died at “The Manse” in Cumberland Co., 
1842, February 18, after a long and distressing illness. 

His widow, after a few years, removed with her family to 
Lynchburg, Va., where she died in 1863. 

Of the children of Rev. John Kirkpatrick, one of the sons 
by the first marriage followed his father’s profession. The only 
son to attain adult life, by the second marriage, was the well- 
known Major Thomas J. Kirkpatrick, of the Confederate ser- 
vice, a prominent lawyer residing at Lynchburg, Va., where he 
died in 1897, leaving a family. 

The three youngest children in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s family 
(daughters) are now (1900) living, and are the authority for this 
sketch of their honored father. The youngest, Mrs. Parrish, 
of Richmond, Va., furnishes the accompanying autograph. 
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Mrs. Parrish also contributes the following record from a | 
family Bible, in the handwriting of her mother (widow of Rev. 
John Kirkpatrick): 


“John Kirkpatrick and Jane Maria Jellis were married 
March 2gth, 1825. 


“(Their Children). 


Nancy Price Jellis Kirkpatrick born June 25th, 1827 

Thomas Jellis Kirkpatrick was born July 31st, 1829 

Francis Deane Kirkpatrick was born November 8th, 
1831 

Jane Tweedy Kirkpatrick was born December 25th, 
1833 

Catherine Hutchinson Kirkpatrick born 4th October, 
1837 

Mary Kirkpatrick born on the 16th June, 1839.” 


“Departed this life on the 9th of November 1835 
Francis Deane Kirkpatrick, aged four years. In the 
light of the Bible we believe our beloved child is 
blessed for ever more in the presence and love of God. 
Oh may his bereaved and afflicted parents, be com- 
forted with this hope, and be encouraged to press for- 
ward in their christian warfare, looking to Jesus as the 
author and finisher of their faith; that when the trials 
of this life are ended they too may be gathered home, 
and be reunited to their precious boy who has gone 
before to the mansions of peace and joy. 

“Departed this life at half past one o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th of February 1842, in the full tri- 
umph of christian faith and hope, John Kirkpatrick. 

“October 3d 1814, He was. licensed to preach the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“In January 1815 he married Nancy, eldest daugh- 
ter of Captain N. Price, who died in September 1823. 

“In May 1819, he was ordained, and installed the 
Pastor of Cumberland Congregation, which relation- 
ship he .continued to hold, till removed, from the 
church militant on earth, unto the church triumphant 
in Heaven, 
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“In 29th March 1825, he again married; Jane 
Maria, the orphan daughter of Thomas Jellis who sur- 
vives, to mourn over the desolating stroke that has laid 
her earthly hopes,and earthly prospects low in the dust. 

“Dear sainted spirit, thy sorrows are ended, thy 
warfare is accomplished, thy work on earth is done. 
Thy great mind knew no ambition, in humility didst 
thou habitually dwell with God, and even amid trials 
of no ordinary nature, God was with thee for ‘thy mind 
was stayed on Him.’ 

“Blessed be His Holy name: He owned and blest 
the faithful labours of His servant. Oh let me die the 
death of the righteous and let my last end be like /ivs. 


Amen ! 


(For the above sketch of the life of the Rev. John Kirk- 
patrick, we are indebted to Mrs. A. C. Pratt, of Chelsea, Mass. 
—A. G. B.) 


APPENDIX N. 


Pusitic APPEAL FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE MANCHESTER 
ScHooL (1817). 
(From the Richmond Enquirer, June 20, 1817.) 


“For THE INQUIRER. 


“DEAF & DUMB. 


“Few objects more calculated to excite pity, or 
more worthy of the attentions and exertions of an ac- 
tive benevolence, can be presented than children de- 
prived of the sense of hearing, and the faculty of 
speech. With such an object are associated all the 
anxieties and sorrows of the parents, and the dreadful 
ptivations of the child, cut off from ali that is most de- | 
lightful in intercourse with its fellow creatures, and 
denied access to the varied stores of knowledge, which 
at once afford the capacity and pleasure of doing good. 
It is impossible to behold a human being in this de- 
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plorable situation, without earnestly wishing to afford 
relief. The ingenuity of benevolence has devised a 
plan, by which, what at first, and for a long time in- 
deed, seemed hopeless, has been accomplished. The 
power of receiving and communicating ideas, and mak- 
ing improvement in almost every branch of knowledge, 
has been imparted. Among the benefactors of the 
deaf and dumb, Braidwood, of Edinburgh, holds a very 
distinguished place; as will appear from the subjoined 
extract from Dr. Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides. 

“The grandson of Braidwood is now in Manchester, 
and has recently formed a connection with the Rev. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, who superintends a flourishing School 
in that place. It is understood, that the principal ob- 
ject of this association is, that Mr. Braidwood may 
communicate to Mr. Kirkpatrick a knowledge of the 
art of which his grand-father was the inventor: and that 
the most unquestionable evidence of competency can 
be adduced. It is surely most delightful that we should 
have among us in Virginia, a man capable of affording 
instruction to the deaf and dumb; and it is gratifying 
to learn that a gentleman of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s charac- 
ter and abilities has undertaken to qualify himself for 
this important office. While our brethren to the North- 
ward and Eastward are signalizing their zeal and be- 
nevolence in support of an institution for the instruc- 
tion of the sourd-mucts, surely the people of Virginia 
will not regard with indifference, any efforts of benev- 
olent individuals in behalf of such unfortunate children 
as may be among us. 

“The connection between the gentlemen mentioned 
above, is expected to continue until Mr. Kirkpatrick 
shall have fully acquired the art. To facilitate the at- 
tainment of this object, Mr. Braidwood will immedi- 
ately receive pupils that may be entrusted to his care, 
to be instructed, in part, at least, in presence of Mr. K. 
—Any children that may be sent for this purpose, will 
be boarded in the family of this Reverend gentleman, 
where, the writer of this is well assured, they will re- 
ceive all the kind attentions which humanity and chris- 
tian benevolence can dictate. As to the terms of 
boarding, tujtion, &c. these gentlemen will, no doubt, 
speedily publish information. 
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is here afforded of doing the best thing that can be 
done for your unfortunate children. Benevolent Vir- 
ginians! If there should be in the neighborhood of 
any of you, children of the poor, who cannot hear nor 
speak, you may gratify your benevolence by making 
contributions for their support and education. The 
cheapest luxury in the world, is the luxury of doing 
good. ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 


“From the last pages of Johnson’s ‘Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland.’ 1773. 

“*There is one subject of philosophical curiosity to 
be found in Edinburgh, which no other city has to 
show; a college of the deaf and dumb, who are taught 

* to speak, to read, to write, and to practise arithmetick, 
by a gentleman, whose name is Braidwood. The num- 
ber which attends him is, I think, about twelve, which 
he brings together into a little school, and instructs 
according to their several degrees of proficiency. 


“*T do not mean to mention the instruction of the 
deaf as new. Having been first practiced upon the son 
of a constable of Spain, it was afterwards cultivated 
with much emulation in England by Wallis and Helder, 
and was lately professed by Mr. Baker, who once fiat- 
tered me with hopes of seeing his method published. 
How far any former teachers have succeeded, it is not 
easy to know; the improvement of Mr. Braidzwood’s pu- 
pils is wonderful. They not only speak, write, and un- 
derstand what is written, but if he that speaks looks to- 
wards them, and modifies his organs by distinct and 
full utterance, they know so well what is spoken, that 
it is an expression scarcely figurative to say they hear 
with the eye. That any have attained to the power 
mentioned by Burnet, of feeling sounds, by laying a 
hand on the speaker’s mouth, I know not; but I have 
seen so much, that I can believe more; a single word, 
or a short sentence, I think, may possibly be so distin- 
guished. 


“Tt will readily be supposed by those that consider 
this subject, that Mr. Braidwood’s scholars spell accu- 
rately. Orthography is vitiated among such as learn 
first to speak, and then to write, by the imperfect no- 
tions of the relation between letters and vocal utter- 
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ance; but to those students every character is of equal 
importance; for letters, are to them, not symbols of 
names but of things; when they write they do not repre- 
sent a sound, but delineate a form. 

“*This school I visited, and found some of the 
scholars waiting for their master, whom they are said 
to receive at his entrance with smiling countenances, 
and sparkling eyes, delighted with the hope of new 
ideas. One of the young ladies had her slate before 
her, on which I wrote a question consisting of three 
figures, to be multiplied by two figures. She looked 
upon it, and quivering her fingers in a manner which 
I thought very pretty, but of which I know not whether 
it was art or play, multiplied the sum regularly in two 
lines, observing the decimal place, but did not add the 
two lines together, probably disdaining so easy an op- 
eration. I pointed at the place where the sum total 
should stand, and she noted it with such expedition as 
seemed to show that she had it only to write. 


“It was pleasing to see one of the most desperate 
of human calamities capable of so much help; whatever 
enlarges hope, will exalt courage; after having seen 
the deaf taught arithmetick, who would be afraid to 
cultivate the Hebrides ?” 


APPENDIX O. 


LETTER FROM EpwarRD HALLAM TO Dr. CoGSWELL 
(1818, March to.) 


“Richmond March to, 1818.” 

Dear Sir: 
Your letter would sooner have been answered, had 
I possessed the information required. Upon Enquiry I 
learn (from the most authentic Sources) that the con- 
nexion—between Braidwood, and Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
was dissolved on account of the irregularities of Mr. 
Rraidwood that during the connexion Mr. Kirkpatrick 
attended particularly to the art of teaching the deaf and 
dumb to speak or articulate, that he thinks himself in 
possession of that requisite. But with a View of per- 
fecting himself in those Branches of the art in which 
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he considers himself deficient it is his purpose to visit 
the Institution at Hartford: Mr. Kirkpatrick is a native 
of North Carolina, a Young man probably about thirty, 
after becoming piouse, with a View to his profession, 
the ministry of the Gospel, he went through the Usual 
course at Hampden Sydney College, he is a man of 
great natural abilities, of persevering industry, of ex- 
treme warmth of feelings benevolence and Kindness 
of disposition.—for some time previous to his connex- 
ion with Braidwood he kept a School in Manchester, 
his family consist of a wife and one child:— 

I feel much pleasure in saying my family enjoy 
uninterrupted good health, they beg to be respectfully 
remembered to You, and family, and friends generally 
in Hartford. With Sentiments of sincere wishes for 
your Happiness, I remain yours very Sincerely, 

(Signed) Ed. Hallam.” 


(Letter addressed to Doc. Mason F. Cogswell, Hartford, 
Original on file at Yale University Library, New 


APPENDIX P. 
LETTER FROM ASA Bacon Jr. TO Dr. CoGsSwELL 
(1818, March 9.) 


“Litchfield March oth, 1818. 
Doctr Cogswell 
Dear Sir 


Last February Mr. Stiles, a law student in this 
town, informed me that he had received a letter from 
his friend in Savanna requesting him to make applica- 
tion for the admission into your Asylum of Marcus 
Flernoy, a dumb man of Georgia—he is the only son 
of his father, who is a rich man and his connexions 
highly respectable. 

The letter informed Mr. Stiles that on the roth of 
March a gentleman would leave Georgia for Connecti- 
cut, and kindly offered to take charge of young Flernoy 
and requesting to be immediately informed, if he could 
be received at the Asylum. Mr. Stiles wrote to Mr. 
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Gallaudet, after which he informed me that if he should 
not write to Georgia until he should receive Mr. Gal- 
| laudet’s answer, his letter could not reach there till af- 
ter the roth of March, and Flernoy could not embrace 
| the opportunity of coming on. I consulted Mr. Wol- 
cott and other respectable gentlemen of this town who 
thought there could be no doubt of Mr. Flernoy’s re- 
ception at the Asylum, and, without waiting for Mr. 
Gallaudet’s answer, I advised Mr. Stiles to write for 
Flernoy to come on. He wrote accordingly, and the 
next week received Mr. Gallaudet’s letter that Flernoy 
could not be received. Mr. Stiles immediately wrote 
a second letter to his friend in Georgia countermand- 
ing the first; It may not reach there till Flernoy shall 
have set out for Connecticut. the gentleman with 
whom he comes will not return to Georgia, and unless 
the Asylum can receive him, he may be left a Stranger 
here, with no friend to guide him back to his Father. 
From the notification in the Courant of last week, 
and under the peculiar circumstances of the case, I 
cannot but hope that Mr. Flernoy will be admitted into 
the Asylum should he arrive here 
I will thank you to write me by return mail on 
Wednesday morning. and if Mr. Flernoy can be re- 
ceived please state the terms of admission and any in- 
formation that may be requisite for his friends to re- 
ceive—who will expect to pay all his bills as Mr. Stiles 
informs me. 
I am Sir with much respt & esteem your friend 
(Signed) Asa Bacon Junr. 
If it should not be convenient to answer this letter 
by the mail on Wednesday—we have mails from New 
| Haven on Thursday and Saturday—by which if con- 


venient I should be happy to hear from you.” 
| (Letter addressed to Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, Hartford. 


The original is on file at the Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn.) 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO SPEECH-TEACHING. 


(1868-1900.) 

The history of the oral method, in the record of its succes- 
sive advances toward a larger acceptance and a more general 
practice, may be read in the resolutions upon the subject 
adopted by various representative bodies of educators and phil- 
anthropists that have, in conventions and congresses and com- 
missions, in this formal manner given expression to their views. 

With the purpose to place this history and this record in 
convenient form for reference and study, we give below, in the 
chronological order of their passage, all resolutions and expres- 
sions bearing upon speech-teaching that have been adopted by 
authoritative bodies since the question has been an issue before 
them. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged to the volume by Dr. Joseph 
C. Gordon, entitled “Notes and Observations upon the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf,” for much of the record presented. In truth, 
we can do little more than reproduce the resolutions and dec- 
larations as we find them in Dr. Gordon’s compilation, includ- 
ing as far as necessary his introductory and explanatory refer- 
ences. 

The first formal action upon the subject of speech-teaching, 
as recorded, was taken by 


THE First CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN PRINCIPALS, 
WASHINGTON, May, 1868. 


The action of the Conference was as follows: 


Resolved, That the American system of deaf-mute education, as 
practiced and developed in the institutions of this country for the last 
fifty years, commends itself by the best of all tests, that of prolonged, 
careful, and successful experiment, as in a pre-eminent degree adapted 
to relieve the peculiar misfortune of deaf-mutes as a class, and restore 
them to the blessings of society. 
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Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conference, it is the duty of 
all institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb to provide ade- 
quate means for imparting instruction in articulation ana in lip-reading 
to such of their pupils as may be able to engage with profit in exercises 
of this nature. 


Resolved, That while in our judgement it is desirable to give semi- 
mutes and semi-deaf children every facility for retaining and improving 
any power of articulate speech which they may possess, it is not profit- 
able, except in very rare cases, to attempt to teach congential mutes 
articulation. 


Resolved, That to attain success in this department of instruction, 
an added force of instructors will be necessary and this Conference 
hereby recommends to boards of directors of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb that speedy measures be taken to provide the funds needed for 
the prosecution of the work. 


The second and fourth of these resolutions were offered by 
President E. M. Gallaudet, the first and third by Rev. Collins 
Stone. Two members voted against the first resolution; the 
remaining resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


THE First INTERNATIONAL CoNnGREsS, Parts, 1878. 


This Congress adopted the following by a vote which was 
almost unanimous: 


The Congress after mature deliberation, while retaining natural signs 
as an auxiliary of instruction, and especially as the earliest means of com- 
munication between the teacher and pupil, is of the opinion that the 
method of articulation accompained by reading of speech upon the lips, 
having for its object the more complete restoration of the deaf-mute to 
society, should be decidedly preferred to all others—a preference which 
is justified, moreover, by the general usage of this method, more and 
more, throughout Europe, and even in American. 


At the same time, the Congress expresses the opinion that the 
method recognized by it as generally applicable is not suitable for 
subjects where intellectual training has been sadly neglected or is com- 
pletely wanting. It would apply to these the method of instruction by 
signs common to all deaf-mutes which permits in whatever degree may 
be possible, a rapid development of the faculties. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, MILAN, 1880. 


There were present at the Milan Congress 164 active mem- 
bers: 87 from Italy, 56 from France, 8 from England, 5 from 
the United States, 3 from Germany, 1 from Belgium, and 1 from 
Switzerland. After three days of discussion the Congress 
adopted the resolutions given below by a vote of 160 to 4: 
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This Congress, considering the incontestable superiority of speech lap: 
over signs (1) in restoring the deaf-mute to society and (2) in giving dec 
him a more perfect knowledge of language, declares, sys 

That the oral method ought to be preferred to that of signs for the firn 
education and instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

II. 


This Congress, considering that the simultaneous use of speech 
and signs has the advantage of injuring speech, lip-reading and precis- 
ion of ideas, declares, Ju 

That the pure oral method ought to be preferred. 


* * * * * * * * x * * * m 

1 

EV. 

_ The Congress, considering the results obtained by the numerous . 
inquiries made concerning the deaf of every age and every condition long 

after they had quitted school, who when questioned upon various sub- an 

jects, have answered correctly, with sufficient clearness of articulation, pr 
and read the lips of their questioners with the greatest facility, declares: 

1. That deaf-mutes taught by the pure oral method do not forget m 
after leaving school the knowledge which they have acquired there, but 
rather increase it by conversation and reading, which have been made 

easier for them. 

2. That in their conversation with speaking persons they make use 

of speech exclusively. ; a 
3. That speech and lip-reading, so far from being lost, are devel- 

oped by practice. O 

* * * * * * * * * * * * ‘ 

VIII. 


The Congress, considering that the introduction of the pure oral 
method in institutions where it is not yet employed should be—to avoid 
the certainty of failure—prudent, gradual, and progressive, recommends: t 

1. That the new pupils should form a class by themselves, in which 
the instruction should be given by speech. 

2. That these pupils should be entirely separated from others too y 
far advanced to be instructed by speech, and whose education will be 
completed by signs. 

3. That each year a new speaking-class be established until all the 
old pupils taught by signs have finished their education. 


THE Tuirp INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, BRUSSELS, 1883. 


This was the largest of the international Conventions, num- 
bering some two hundred and fifty members. No full or official 
report of the proceedings of the Congress is available. The 
following statement is taken from the London Times: 
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The most remarkable feature of the Congress was that, after the 
lapse of three years, and in a more widely representative gathering, the 
decision of the Congress held at Milan in 1880 in favor of the pure oral 
system, was accepted and acquiesced in as final, and thus practically con- 
firmed with perfect unanimity. 


ACTION OF THE THIRD CONVENTION OF ARTICULATION 
TEACHERS OF THE Dear, NEw York, 1884. 

The third Convention of Articulation Teachers was held 
June 25-28, 1884, in the Institution for Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, Lexington Avenue, New York. More than 200 
members were enrolled. The following resolutions, offered by 
Professor J. C. Gordon and seconded by President E. M. Gal- 
laudet, were adopted by the Convention: 


Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb be requested to organize a section of the Convention for the 


promotion of articulation teaching. 
Resolved, That this request be transmitted to the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Convention. 


FRENCH CONVENTION OF 1884. 
This Convention was held in Paris, in September, 1884, and 
a synopsis of its proceedings was published by Mr. M. Dupont, 
of the National Institution at Paris, in 1885. 
“The teachers present were unanimous in their support of the oral 
method of instruction.” 


SCANDINAVIAN CONVENTION OF 1885. 

This Convention, held in Christiania in July, 1885, included 
teachers from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland. 

“A resolution in favor of the oral method was adopted by a vote of 
70 to 44.” 

FRENCH CONVENTION OF 1885. 

This Convention was held August 4-6, 1885, in Paris. The 
following is a summary of the action of the Convention upon the 
principal subjects presented for consideration: 


The Convention, considering that the pure oral method, after having 
been admitted in principle at the Milan Congress, has been practiced in 
fact for four years in most of the French institutions, recommends, in 
order to insure and develop unity, (1) the preparation of programmes of 
instruction based upon the results obtained during the normal course of 
study, both with respect to the average of intelligent children and the 
average of those of mediocre capacity, or having a limited number of 
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years to pass in school; (2) the preparation of elementary works devel- 
oping, with precision and adaptation to the instruction of deaf-mutes, the 
subjects of these programmes; (3) visits of instructors from institution 
to institution during the school term; (4) the establishment of normal 
courses; * * * (9) the formation in existing schools of special 
classes for backward pupils (arrieres), for whose instruction no absolute 
method shall be imposed; (10) a diminution of the numbers of the large 
schools; (11) the separation of pupils taught by signs from the others; 
(12) rigorous application of the pure oral method; (13) strict watch of 
the pupils, (to prevent the use of signs,) and constant practice in such 
speech as they already possess. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION, 1886. 


The American Instructors of the Deaf, in convention at 
Berkeley, California, in July, 1886, and representing all methods 
of instruction, adopted the following resolutions, which were 
offered by President E. M. Gallaudet, by a unanimous vote: 


Whereas, the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf 
has plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great 
differences exist in mental and physical conditions, and in capacity for 
improvement, making results easily possible in certain cases which are 
practically and sometimes actually unattainable in others, these ditter- 
ences suggesting widely different treatment with different individuals: it 
is, therefore, 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in 
America commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency 
is to include all known methods and expedients which have been found 
to be of value in the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and 
independence of action, and works at the same time harmoniously, aim- 
ing at the attainment of an object common to all. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in 
every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from 
the lips, and that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plain- 
ly evident that the measure of success attained does not justify the neces- 
sary amount of labor. 


Tue Royvat ComMISssION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Lonpon, 1886-’88. 


This Commission sitting in London, after prolonged and 
thorough investigation of all questions of public interest relating 
to the blind, the deaf, etc., adopted the following recommend- 
ation in regard to the method of instructing the deaf: 


That every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of being 
educated on the pure oral system. In all schools which receive Govern- 
ment grants, whether conducted on the oral, sign and manual, or com- 
bined systems, all children should be for the first year at least, in- 
structed on the oral system, and after the first year they should be taught 
to speak and lip-read on the pure oral system, unless they are physi- 
cally or mentally disqualified, in which case, with the consent of the 
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parents, they should be either removed from the oral department of the 
school or taught elsewhere on the sign and manual system. 


THE New York CONVENTION OF 1890. 


The Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf assembled in New York, at the Washington Heights 


School, in 1890. The resolutions of the Third Convention of 


Articulation Teachers were received and considered. The reso- 
lutions being after prolonged and full discussion, referred to the 
Committee on Business, this committee through its chairman, 
Mr. C. W. Ely, reported the following preamble and resolution, 
which were adopted by the Convention: 

Whereas, at the last Convention of Articulation Teachers of the 
Deaf, a resolution was adopted looking to the formation of a section of 
the [Convention of] American Instructors of the Deaf, “for the promo- 
tion of Articulation Teaching :” therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the oral teachers of this Convention be invited to 
form a section for the purpose indicated, to be organized under its own 
officers, the hours of meeting to be determined by the appropriate com- 


mittee of the Convention, and to be so ordered as to harmonize with the 
general meetings and with the Normal section. 


The section thus authorized was subsequently organized, 
and an executive committee was appointed with the formal 
approval of the Convention. 


THE FourTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS PARIS, 1900. 


This Congress was made up of two Sections meeting sep- 
arately, one Section being composed of hearing persons, the 
other Section of deaf persons. The Section of hearing persons 
passed the following declaration reaffirming the conclusions of 
the Milan Congress: 

+ a * * * * * * * * * * 

3. The Congress, considering the incontestable superiority of speech 
over signs for restoring the deaf-mute to society, and for giving him a 
more perfect knowledge of language declares: 

That it maintains the conclusions of the Milan Congress, and ex- 
presses the wish, (1) That instructors and professors of deaf-mutes 
should direct their efforts towards the preparation of text-books and 
teaching material necessary for the instruction of deaf-mutes; (2) That 
the books and material thus produced in one school should be offered 
to the others at cost price. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 


The Section of deaf persons also took action upon the sub- 
ject of methods. We have at hand no official record of this 
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action. It is understood, however, that the Section passed a 
resolution commendatory of varied methods—recommending 
that all deaf children should be taught speech upon entering 
school; that such teaching should be continued with all who 
succeed in it; and when it is not successful, pupils should be 
taught by signs. 


THE CONGRESS OF CHARITIES AND BENEVOLENCE, PARIS, 1900. 
This Congress meeting in connection with the Paris Ex- 


position, delivered, in Section B, the following expression: 

* * * * * * * * * 

The Section expresses the wish: That in the next Congress the 
following questions relating to deaf-mutes be included in the. order of 
the day: Should oral teaching, the superiority of which has been re- 
cognized, be substituted in an absolute manner for teaching by signs? 
Would it not be advisable to make a selection of children whose faculties 
are i: sufficiently developed to enable them to profit by oral instruc- 
tion 


ex 
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DISCOVERY OF AN EARLY INSTANCE OF INSTRUC- 
TION OF A DEAF-MUTE IN AMERICA. 


The October number of the American Historical Review, 

(Providence, R. I.,) contains a paper by Prof. J. Franklin 
Jameson, of the chair of history, Brown University, that pos- 
sesses especial interest for teachers and friends generally of the 
deaf in that it gives an authentic record of an instance of the 
instruction of a deaf-mute in America antedating all other ‘cases 
now known. The paper is, in its greater part, a reprint of an 
old diary—the diary of one John Harrower, of Virginia, a 
teacher, a Scotchman, an indentured servant !—and the entries 
that give us our record, refer to a deaf boy who was taken by 
Harrower into his school and taught by him for a time as one 
of his pupils. The diary covers the period between 1773 and 
1776, and gives a succinct account of the writer’s life, with its 
routine and daily happenings, during that time, including a 
number of entries referring directly to the “deaf and dum” lad, 
a pupil in his school. 
_ The circumstances that brought Harrower to America are 
in themselves most interesting, and their narration not only 
reveals the character of the man and his abilities, but gives, in 
addition, a rare view of the manner of life of that large class of 
emigrants to America in the early day known as indentured 
servants. Space permits only the briefest review of the narra- 
tive, and the quoting of a few of the entries from the diary. 

John Harrower was, as it seems, a native of Lerwick in 
Shetland. There is little known of his early life, though Mason- 
ic records show that he was at one time a merchant. It is evi- 
dent that he was not prosperous, and the diary shows that he 
was compelled to leave his home and family in “search of busi- 
ness.” The first extract from his diary refers to his departure 
from home and to his financial circumstances thus: 
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“Munday, 6th Decr 1773. This morning I left my house and family 
at 4 OClock in order to travel in search of business and imediatly went 
on board a sloop ready to saile for Leith,Oconachie Mr and at 5 OClock 
he sailed Accordingly with the wind at N. At this time I am Master of 
no more Cash but 84d and stockins &c. to the amount of £3 str or 
thereabout, a small value indeed to traviel with. 


Following entries show that Harrower disembarked at 
Montrose, and walked thence to Dundee, where he remained 
some days. He was evidently searching for work all the time, 
as the following reveals: 

“Tuesday, 28th. Wind at E. fine weather. this day I once thought 
of engaging with the Mr of the Elizabeth Brigantine bound for North 
Carolina but the thoughts of being so far from my family prevented me.” 

Thus, it would seem, at this time Harrower had no plan 
on purpose to come to America. The diary shows that he pro- 
ceeded by vessel to Newcastle, later to Portsmouth where he 
“vainly sought passage to Holland,” and, finally, on foot to 
London. All efforts to secure employment proved fruitless; 
and he made one or two that would have brought him to 
America had they been successful, as the following extract 
shows: 

“Freiday, [Jan.] 21st, [1774]. This morning I seed an advertisement 
for Bookeepers and Clerks to go to a Gentlemen [at] Philadelphia. I 
went as it directed to No 1 in Catharine Court princes street, but when I 
came there I was told they were served. I then waited again on Capt. 
Perry untill after 3 pm But to no purpose. I this day offered to go 
steward of a ship bound to Maryland but could not get the birth. This 
day I was 3 or 4 miles through London and seed St. Paul’s Church, the 
Bank of England where I seed the gold lying in heaps, I also seed Sum- 
merst house, Gild hall, Drury Lane, Covingarden, Adelphus Buildings 
and several other pleaces. I then returnd and near my lodgings I dinned 
at an eating house and hade 4d. worth of roast Beiff 1d. worth of bread 
and a poynt of small beer, in all 5%4d.” 

Following days were spent by Harrower in diligent search 
of employment—as he says, “doing all I cou’d to get into busi- 
ness of some kind near home but all to no effect.” The day 
following the entry containing this dismal plaint, he made the 
arrangement that brought him to America, the terms of which 
the following extract from the diary sets forth: 

“Wednesday, 26th. This day I being reduced to the last shilling I 
hade was obliged to engage to go to Virginia for four years as a school- 
master for Bedd, Board, washing and five pound during the whole time. 


I have also wrote my wife this day a particular Accot. of every thing that 
has happned to me since I left her untill this date; At 3 pm this day I 
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went on board the Snow Planter Capt. Bowers Comr. for Virginia now 
lying at Ratliff Cross, and imediatly as I came Onbd. I recd. my Ham- 
mock and Bedding. at 4 pm came Alexr. Steuart onbd. the same Ship. 
he was Simbisters Servt. and had only left Zetland about three weeks be- 
— me. we were a good deall surprised to meet wt. on another in this 
place. 


That Harrower came to America as an indentured servant 
is clearly stated in entries made subsequently to the above: 


“Sunday, [Feb.] 6th. At 7 AM got under way with a fair wind and 
clear wr. and at 11 AM came to an anchor off Gravesend and immediatly 
the Mercht. came onboard and a Doctor and clerk with him and while 
the Clerk was filling up the Indentures the doctor search’d every servt. 
to see that they were sound when . . . seventy five were Intend [in- 
dentured] to Capt. Bowres for four Years.” 

“Munday, 7th. This forenoon imployed in getting in provisions and 
water. at 4 pm put a servant ashore extreamly’ bade in a fever, and then 
got under saile for Virginia with seventy Servants on board all indented 
to serve four years there at their differint Occoupations myself being one 
of the Number and Indented for a Clerk and Bookeeper, But when I ar- 
rived there I cou’d get no such birth as will appear in the place [refer- 
ring to a later entry in the diary.] At pm we came to an anchor at the 
nore it blowing and snowing verry hard.” 


A voyage of three months brought the ship across the 
Atlantic to the “entry of the Rappahannock river,” up which it 
sailed coming to anchor finally oppoite the “Town of Fred- 
ericksburgh,” in Virginia. Harrower remained on board the 
vessel some two weeks before arrangements were completed 
whereby he should be “settled” in accordance with the terms of 
his indenture. Entries made during these days of waiting show 
the progress of negotiations: 


“Munday, [May] 16th. This day severalls came onbd. to purchase 
servts. Indentures and among them there was two Soul drivers. they 
are men who make it their business to go onbd. all ships who have in 
either Servants or Convicts and buy sometimes the whole and sometimes 
a parcell of them as they can agree, and then they drive them through 
the Country like a parcell of Sheep untill they can sell them to advan- 
tage, but all went away without buying any.” 

“Tuesday, 17th. This day Mr. Anderson the Mercht. sent for me 
into the [cabin] and verry genteely told me that on my recomendations 
he would do his outmost to get me settled as a Clerk or bookeeper if not 
as a schoolmaster which last he told me he thought wou’d turn out more 
to my advantage upon being settled in a good famely.” 

“Munday, 23d. This morning a great number of Gentlemen and 
Ladies driving into Town it being an annuall Fair day and tomorrow 
the day of the Horse races. at 11 AM Mr. Anderson begged [me] to 
settle as a schoolmaster with a friend of his one Colonel Daingerfield and 
told me he was to be in Town tomorrow, or perhaps tonight, and how 
soon he came he shou’d aquant me. at same time all the rest of the ser- 
vants were ordred ashore to a tent at Fredericksbg. and severall of their 
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Indentures were then sold. about 4 pm I was brought to Colonel Dain- 
gerfield, when we imediatly agreed and my Indenture for four years was 
then delivered him and he was to send for me the next day. at same 
time ordred to get all my dirty Cloaths of every kind washed at his ex- 
pense in Toun; at night he sent me five shillings onbd. by Capt. Bowers 
to keep my pocket.” 

“Tuesday, 24th. This morning I left the Ship at 6AM having been 
sixteen weeks and six days on board her. . 

“Thursday, 26th. This day at noon the Colonel sent a Black with a 
cuple of Horses for me and soon after I set out on Horseback and ar- 
avied at his seat of Belvidera about 3 pm and after I hade dined the Colo- 
nel took me to a neat little house at the upper end of an Avenue of 
planting at 500 yds. from the Main house, where I was to keep the 
school, and Lodge myself in it. 

“This place is verry pleasantly situated on the Banks of the River 
Rappahannock about seven miles below the Toun of Fredericksburgh 
and the school’s right above the Warff so that I can stand in the door 
an pitch a stone onboard of any ship or Boat going up or coming doun 
the river.” 


Harrower thus “settled,” started his school with three 
children of Colonel Daingerfield as a nucleus, and with school 
hours “from 6 to 8 in the morning, in the forenoon from g to12 
and from 3 to 6 in the afternoon.” Additional pupils were 
received from day to day, as the diary entries show, until there 
were ten or twelve in the school. The following entry relating 
to the “deaf and dum” pupil, and dated about a month after the 
opening of the school, is the first mention made of the boy: 


“Tuesday, [June] 21st. This day Mr. Samuel Edge Planter came to 
me and begged me to take a son of his to school who was both deaf and 
dum, and I consented to try what I cou’d do with him.” 


Other entries made at this period show the boy, John Edge, 
as a regular attendant upon the school, but unfortunately they 
suggest nothing of the method of teaching that Harrower em- 
ployed. These entries, of dates in June and July, are here given: 


“Thursday, 23d. This day entred to school John Edge son to the 
above named Mr. Sam: Edge. he is a lad about 14 years of age and is 
both deaf and dum.” 

“Sunday, 26th. After Breackfast I took a walk 3 Miles to Mr. 
Edge’s, the dum lad’s fathers where I dined and drank some grogg and 
returned home in the afternoon. at night I had a small Congregation of 
Negroes, learng their Catechisim and hearing me read to them.” 

“Tuesday, [July] roth. On Freiday 15th. Inst. John Edge the Dumb 
lad left the school at 6 pm and has not returned since.’ 

“Munday, 25th. Nothing remarkable. Jno. Edge returnd. to school.” 


Harrower not only noted in his diary important or interest- 
ing incidents in his daily life, but he followed the practice it 
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seems of copying into it all letters that he wrote, thus greatly 
adding to the fulness of the diary and hence to its value for the 
purposes of the historian. In a letter to his wife—still at Ler- 
wick, Shetland—dated “14th June 1774,” Harrower pictures the 
situation at “Belvidera,” and, as the picture includes himself in 
all his simplicity of character and earnestness of purpose, it is 
worth quoting, at least in part: 


“IT am now settled with on Colonel Wm. Dangerfield Esqr. of Belvidera, 
on the Banks of the River Rappahannock about 160 miles from the 
_ Capes or sea mouth,and seven Miles below the Toun of Fredericksburgh. 
My business is to teach his Children to read write and figure. Edwin 
his oldest son about 8 years of [age] Bathurest his second 6 years of age 
and William his youngest son 4 years of age. He has also a daughter 
whose name is Hannah Basset. I came to this place on Thursday 26th 
May and next morning I received his three sons into my charge to teach, 
the two youngest boys I got in A: B: C. and the oldest Just begun to 
syllab and I have now the two youngest spelling and the oldest reading. 
I am obliged to teach in the English method which was a little aquard 
to me at first but now quite easy. I am also obliged to talk english the 
best I can, for Lady Dangerfield speacks nothing but high english, and 
the Colonel hade his Education in England and is a verry smart Man. 
As to my agreement it is as follows Vizt. I am obliged to continue with 
Col. Dangerfield for four years if he insists on it, and for teaching his 
own children I have Bed, Board, washing and all kind of Cloaths during 
the above time, and for what schoolars I can get move than his Children 
I have five shillings currency per Quarter for each of them which is 
equall to four shillings sterling, and I expect ten or twelve to school 
next week, for after I hade been here eight days and my abilities and 
my behavior sufficiently tried, the Colonel rode through the neighbour- 
ing Gentlemen and Planters in order to procure scollars for me, so that 
I hope in a short time to make something of it. And as I have no Oc- 
casion to spend a farthing on myself every shillg. I make shall be care- 
fully remitted you, for your support and my Dear Infants.” 


In another letter to his wife dated “6th. Dec. 1774,” 
Harrower makes a reference to his “Deaf and Dumb” pupil, 
which gives us our first and only suggestion as to the boy’s 
ability. He also states the amount of the tuition charged for 
the instruction of the deaf-boy as “ten shillings per Quarter,” 
which, as it appears from other entries, was just double the 
regular fee. This portion of the letter is here reproduced: 


“TI have as yet only ten scollars One of which is both Deaff and Dumb 
and his Father pays me ten shilling per Quarter for him he has been now 
five Mos. with [me] and I have brought him tolerably well and under- 
stands it so far, that he can write mostly for anything he wants and un- 
derstands the value of every figure and can work single addition a little. 
he is about fourteen years of age.” 
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The progress made by the boy in the short space of five 
months would indicate that he was a bright pupil, and that 
Harrower must have given him considerable of his time and 
attention; but the record leaves us quite in the dark as to the 
method employed in teaching. The fact that Harrower empha- 
sizes his pupil’s ability to write—using the words, “he can write 
mostly for anything he wants’—would indicate that the boy did 
not use speech, else that fact would have had mention. It would 
seem a fair inference, from the meagre evidence presented, that 
the method employed was a silent one,—that it was largely, if 
not wholly, a writing method. 

No further entries in the diary refer directly to the deaf boy, 
so it can not be made known just how long his instruction con- 
tinued. A foot-note, however, by Prof. Jameson suggests that 
instruction ceased about the time the above quoted letter was 
written. This foot-note reads, “The entries under March 18 and 
May 20, 1775, seem to indicate that the experiment did not pro- 
ceed beyond the date of this letter.” Turning forward in the 
diary to the date “March 18,” we find this significant entry: 


“Saturday, March r8th, [1775]. Last night a verry keen frost so that 
all the fruit that is blossom’d is in danger of being killed by it. Same 
pod I wrote Mr. Samuel Edge the following letter Vizt. 

ir 

When I hade the pleasure of seeing [you] on the 4th. Feby. last at 
your howse you then told me you was to be in Town the week after, and 
proposed calling here in your way home, in order to pay me the twenty 
shillings as agreed on; but since have heard nothing from you. Nothing 
but the real necessity for some books (which I greatly want) Oblidges 
me now to trouble you with this, hopping if it is any ways convenient tor 
you, that you will send the cash per the bearer (and if required) how 
soon time will permit me to see you shall give you an ample discharge. 
My compliments to yourself Mrs. Edge and Miss Sally and am &ca.” 


The boy could scarcely have been in school at the time this 
dunning letter was sent, as the “twenty shillings as agreed on,” 
and owing, had been—according to another diary entry given 
below—due “since the 25th Nov. 1774,” and obviously due on 
account of the two quarters ending at that date. Were the boy 
still in school, or had he been in attendance any part of the third 
quarter, another payment of ten shillings would at the date of 
the letter have been due, and Harrower would undoubtedly have 
made reference to it. The entry of date “May 20”—two months 
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later—is another dun for the “twenty shillings,” and the fact that 
the amount of the bill remains unchanged confirms the theory 
that the boy’s instruction continued only through two quarters. 
The following is the entry, and it is the last one in the diary in 
any way relating to the deaf boy: 


“Saturday, 20th. This day I wrote the following letter to Saml. Edge 
for Twenty shillings that has been due me since the 25th Novr. 1774. 
“Mr. Samuel Edge 

“Sir—I wrote you 18th March last requesting you then to send 
me per the Bearer then sent, the twenty shillings you are indebted to me, 
which money you promised to have paid a Month before that time. 
Notwithstanding of which I have neither seen nor heard from you since, 
which to me appear some what Strange. 

“On Saturday last I was informed you intended to send me a wild 
Goose hunting by giving me a Draught on another. But if any one is 
owing you I do not chuse to demand the debt; Therefore I hereby 
aquant you that I will not accept a draught upon none; Therefore I 
am hopeful you wiil now send the money by the bearer hereof as I really 
have pressing occasion for it and cannot be longer without it having 
neither stock nor store here to receive money with to purchase what 
I really cannot be without. your complyance to the above will greatly 
oblige and wherein I can serve you may freely command Sir yours &ca. 

“Signed J H 
“Addressed To Mr. Samuel Edge, Overseer.” 


It would be interesting to know if this final appeal brought 
“Mr. Samuel Edge, Overseer,” to the point of payment of this 
most just account. But it would be even more interesting to 
know of the subsequent career of the “deaf and dum” boy, John 
Edge—if he grew up without further instruction, or if some 
other teacher took him in charge, and, without making record 
of his good deeds in diary form, gave the boy an education such 
as he seemed well capable of receiving. It would of course be 
of further interest to know of the manhood of John Edge, if he 
was a person of any standing in the community in which he re- 
sided, if he had a family, and if there are descendants near the 
old home or elsewhere. This chapter of history will scarcely be 
complete until these points have been traced up, and it may be 
hoped that investigations will be set on foot to give us in time 
something further of the story. 
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ANNA CAROLINE ALLEN. 


Anna C. Allen, daughter of the late Norman J. and Sarah 
Martin Allen, died at her summer home in North Ferrisburgh, 
Vt., August 22d, after an illness of seven weeks, her death com- 
ing as a crushing blow to a large circle of friends. 

Miss Allen was graduated from Ripley Female College 
with the degree of A. B. For several years she taught a select 
school in North Ferrisburgh. In 1882, she went to Europe, and 
traveled extensively in company with brilliant and scholarly 
friends, her previous study and reading enabling her to profit by 
and enjoy this opportunity for broader cultivation in history 
and art. 

In 1883, Miss Allen entered the Portland Day School for 
the Deaf, where, although coming to the work without previous 
training in this special branch of teaching, she early showed 
remarkable adaptability and efficiency. From Portland, Miss 
Allen went to Louisville as instructor to a private pupil. She 
then entered Mr. Paul Binner’s normal class for teachers of the 
deaf, and after the year’s course, occupied a position for four 
years as teacher in the Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf. 
For four years Miss Allen was in charge of the oral classes in 
the North Carolina Institution, at the same time training teach- 
ers for the work. Miss Allen’s last field of labor was in the 
Missouri School, to which she was called three years ago as 
principal of the oral department. Here also Miss Allen con- 
ducted a normal class. For this work she was peculiarly well- 
fitted, and those who had the benefit of her instruction and in- 
fluence may well be grateful to her memory. 

In Miss Allen’s death the profession suffers an irreparable 
loss. She was a woman of great executive ability and unsparing 
energy. With a high standard of duty to which she held herself 
with a rare fidelity and a strong sense of the importance of em- 
ploying her highest mental and spiritual faculties in her arduous 
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calling, Miss Allen carried to her work all the ardor and faith- 
fulness of a noble, womanly nature, and a mind enriched by the 
cultivation of wide experience, and enlivened by a rare strain 
of originality. Her quick wit flashed into many an otherwise 
dull hour, brightening the sky of the teacher’s oft-times weary 
life. No one can forget the readiness with which she responded 
to any touch of humor, nor the marvellous quickness of reparteé 
which made her so delightful a companion. 

A most noticeable and lovable characteristic of Miss Allen 
was her generous recognition of superiority in others, and the 
readiness with which she gave expression to her appreciation 


bore witness to the nobility of a nature far above all petty self- 


consideration. A devoted teacher, a loyal friend, upon the world, 
which she made glad by her presence, a great shadow has fallen. 
Mary H. TRuve. 


Miss Allen was an active and enthusiastic member of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and presented papers at two of its summer meetings 
upon eminently practical subjects. She impressed those who 
met her at the meetings of the Association as a person of quick 
intelligence and of a nature frank, sympathetic, and earnest to 
an extreme degree. An associate in the Missouri School, in 
which Miss Allen did her last work, thus writes of her in the 
school paper: 


“Tn the death of Miss Allen the school has suffered a great 
loss, and her absence will be most keenly felt by all with whom 
she was associated. She was a woman of charming personality 
and high intellectual attainments and ever gave to the cause to 
which she was devoted the best of a culture obtained through 


education, travel and a love for all that was good in litera- 


“Miss Allen was a woman of fine executive ability, and un- 
der her wise management and careful guidance the foundations 
for future oral work were well laid, and whatever of good may 
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be hereafter accomplished in the department will be due largely 
to her successful efforts. 

“Miss Allen was one of the foremost oral teachers of the 
country and her loss with be deeply felt, not alone by the teach- 
ers with whom she was associated, but by all who have at heart 
the best interests of the deaf. She loved her work and her in- 
fluence for good was far-reaching. In addition to her school 
duties Miss Allen devoted much time and thought to the training 
of teachers. For this work her long experience in the class 
room as a successful teacher, and her rare qualities of mind and 
heart gave her peculiar fitness. The students who had the privi- 
lege of her instruction went out well qualified to undertake the 
work of teaching the deaf. ‘ 

“In her daily Christian living Miss Allen commanded the 
respect of all, and her bright genial nature made for her a large 
circle of friends whose hearts go out in sympathy to those of her 
home who are left to mourn her loss.” 
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REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb; 1899. 


The eighty-first annual report of the New York Institution 
at Washington Heights, is a profusely illustrated and well printed 
volume of 128 pages. Following the practice in previous reports, 
some fifty pages are given to reports of examination committees 
in which are given the markings of the pupils, in groups by 
classes, in each branch of study pursued, showing also the average 
and rank attained by each pupil in the class to which he belongs. 
Each class it seems is examined by a committee of two teachers, 
neither of whom is the teacher of the class. Printed questions 
and exercises covering the work gone over during the term are 
prepared and given the pupils on the day of examination, and the 
answers to the questions are the basis of marking and grading by 
the examining committees. The pupils’ averages indicate that 
the examinations given were searching and that the markings 
were strict and close, thus making them of largest value for pur- 
poses of stimulus and as an aid in grading. 

The President of the Institution, Mr. Enoch L. Faucher, in 
a brief introduction to the report, makes a number of important 
recommendations to the state legislature as follows: 


I. The increase of State scholarships for pupils to $300 per 
annum for each pupil. 

If. A compulsory education law for deaf children, which 
shall also prevent parents from taking their children away before 
the end of the full term authorized by law. 

III. An amendment to the existing laws, which shall make 
a residence of one year in the State, instead of three, sufficient for 
the admission of pupils to State scholarsips. 

IV. Anamendment to existing laws, whereby the education 
of the deaf shall be wholly provided for by the State, instead of 
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by the Counties from the age of five to twelve years, and by the 
State after that age, so that the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction only shall have the appointment and supervision of 
all deaf children of school age resident in the State. 


The report of the Principal, Mr. Enoch H. Currier, gives the 
number of pupils in attendance during the year as 466, of whom 
301 were males and 165 females, showing it may be remarked an 
unusually large preponderance of males. Of the 466 pupils, 168 
were born deaf, 106 became deaf under the age of two years, 140 
became deaf at the age of two and before the age of five, 51 be- 
came deaf between the ages of five and twelve, and 1 after attain- 
ing the age of twelve. The causes of deafness are reported by the 
parents, as follows: scarlet fever, 53; cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
44; brain trouble, 47; falls, 42; measles, 23; typhoid fever, 17; 
convulsions, 15; fevers, various, 12; catarrh, 11; diphtheria, 9; 
scrofula, 7; pneumonia, 7; croup and colds, 4; whooping cough, 
8; cramps, 8; mumps, 3; fright, 3; and from causes unknown, 
153. The system of instruction as pursued in the school is out- 
lined by the Principal as follows; 


“To provide for the satisfactory education of pupils whose 
mental condition presents so great variety of form, would seem 
to require a broadly eclectic system of instruction, which should 
at the same time be sufficiently flexible to enable each individual 
to receive training along the lines that would the soonest reach 
his perceptive powers, and tend to lead out and strengthen what- 
ever mentality he might possess. This is the premise from which 
the present methods used in this Institution have been evolved, 
and, hence, every known plan, device or artifice, is emploved. 


“No single system has been here employed because it was 
the system. Any system, however far from the popular it may 
be, that is found to produce practical results, has been used. The 
proper test of the value of the work of a school is not in the mag- 
nificent percentages, shown by a single examination along a 
single line of study, nor how well the English language may be 
used or understood at the demand of the teacher; but, the prac- 
tical test is obtained ten years after graduation, by the respect 
with which the deaf-mute is regarded in the community in which 
he dwells, and the success he has attained in providing main- 
tenance and support. Hence, when, out of a total of 3,790 of 
those who have been educated here, less than,100 have been 
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found to be unable to successfully care tor themselves after grad- 
uation, it would seem to warrant the assertion that an eclectic, 
rather than a single, confined, system is desirable. 

“To instruct the 466 pupils in attendance during the year, 44 
teachers, including the principal, have been employed, 30 being 
engaged in classrooms and 14 in the trades schools. The ad- 
vanced school department had 34 classes, divided into divisions, 
and the kindergarten 10 classes. By this plan, the advanced 
pupils have been enabled to spend half the day in school and half 
the day in trades school, and thus afforded an equal opportunity 
for the development of the mind and the hand. 

“Supplementing this, physical training has been given in the 
gymnasium, by regular and systematic exercises, for the correc- 
tion of defects in body formation, and the military drill for incul- 
cating a unity of action, coupled with a ready and cheerful 
obedience to a controlling mind. 

“As an incentive to effort, prizes are given at the close of the 
school year for proficiency in the various lines of study and oc- 
cupation. Nothing, in fact, is left undone to induce the students 
to make earnest endeavor to develop well-rounded, symmetrical 
characters.” 


The illustrative apparatus, library privileges, and lecture 
courses employed and aiding in the general work of the school, 
are thus referred to: 


“As potent factors to encourage individual investigation and 
research, we have a museum of illustrative apparatus, a library 
of 7,634 volumes and 16,172 pamphlets, supplemented by twenty- 
three shares in the Mercantile Library Association, and by ad- 
vantages afforded by the Washington Heights Free Library, 
which is located convenient to the Institution. In connection 
with these factors of stimulation of the reading habit among the 
pupils, it is proper to call your attention to the important service 
rendered by our Fanwood Literary Association, in affording op- 
portunity for the public presentation of what has been read by the 
pupils. Each class of the school represented in this Literary 
Association is called upon one or more times throughout the year 
for public readings, and is also required to furnish representatives 
for open debate. In this way there have been given, by the pu- 
pils, eighteen readings, four declamations, four debates, and three 
entertainments of a dramatic character. The program for the 
past year included also, a specially arranged series of lectures, 
given by the Principal and professors, dealing more particularly 
with the war between the United States and Spain. The subjects 
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were presented in the following order:—‘‘Rise and Decadence of 
the Spanish Empire;” “Causes of the Spanish-American War;” 
“Cuba: its People, Products, and Government;” “The Organiza- 
tion of the Army of the United States;” “The United States 
Navy;” “The Destruction of the Battleship Maine;” “The Philip- 
pine Islands, and the Naval Engagement of Manila Bay;” “The 
Destruction of Cervera’s Fleet; “The Puerto Rico Campaign;” 
“The Peace Commission;” “Harvey Prindle Peet, LL.D.;”’ 
“Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, D.D.;” and two readings, “Cyrano 
De Bergerac,” and “Richelieu.” 

For the very young children of the school a course of kinder- 
gartening and kitchengardening has been arranged, a complete 
outline of which is presented. 

The Principal makes the following interesting reference to 
the several deaf-blind pupils now under instruction in the school: 


“Considerable attention has of late been paid to the deaf-blind 
by Mr. William Wade, of Oakmont, Pa., who has already found 
seventy cases in the United States, and who has in many ways 
endeavored to extend to them facilities for mental cultivation and 
advancement. Seven of this number have been or are at present 
pupils in this Institution. There are, at this time, three of these 
pupils of this class within the Institution—Stanley Robinson, 
Orris Benson, and Katie McGirr. Robinson has completed the 
full coure of study, and is now devoting his entire time to learning 
a trade, by means of which he will be able to support himself after 
leaving the Institution. Benson devotes a portion of each school 
day to manual training, which includes clay-modelling, wood- 
carving, and chair-caning, but the greater part of his time is spent 
in class-room work. This system will be continued until he shall 
have completed the prescribed course of study. Katie McGirr 
spends her entire school day in the class-room. 

“Contrary to the generally accepted belief, these pupils have 
not been confined to a single form of print for the blind. They 
were first introduced to the Moon Alphabet, which is the simplest 
in individual characters; this was followed by English Braille, 
American Braille, and New York Point, all of these systems being 
used interchangeably and without occasioning either perplexity 
or confusion, theories of expert educators of the blind to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. By means of specially constructed type- 
writers, lessons and communications may be prepared in these 
—— and in this way for the deaf-blind darkness becomes 
ight. 

Regarding the akuolalion which is being tested in the New 
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York Institution to determine its practical utility in the work of 
teaching the deaf, Mr. Currier says: 

“An improved instrument, an aid to hearing, has been tried 
at this Institution since May last. It is an invention of Mr. R. 
Hutchinson, of Mobile, Ala., an electrical expert, and combines 
the telephonic and microphonic principles. Appreciation of 
sound by those most profoundly deaf has been secured by its use. 
The practical value of the invention, however, remains to be 
proven. Perception of sound and intelligent hearing are not one ~ 
and the same, and it will therefore be evident that a systematic 
course of ear culture will be necessary to secure that condition 
which is termed hearing.” 


Report of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, r1goo. 


The Principal, Miss Laura DeL. Richards, reports an en- 
rollment of 75 pupils during the year 1899, with 61 in attendance 
at the date of writing. Upon the regular school work, she re- 
(rts as follows: 

The class work has varied but little from former years. The 
61 pupils are divided into kindergarten, primary, and grammar 
departments, the classes numbering from five to eleven pupils 
each. 

There are in the kindergarten eleven pupils whose ages 
range from three to eight years. The admission of so many 
very young children necessarily entails great care and responsi- 
bility on the part of both teachers and attendants; but it is very 
important to begin the education of these children at an early 
age. 

One must understand the work done here in order to ap- 
preciate it. Deaf children usually come to us without any knowl- 
edge of language, not even knowing their own names or the 
names of the most common objects with which they are sur- 
rounded. They have no understanding of this life and its re- 
sponsibilities, and it is our work to awaken their understanding 
and help them to lead useful and happy lives. Were it not for 
this school a large majority of them would grow up in utter ig- 
norance; and even now, when the school is so well known, a boy 
or girl is occasionally brought, sixteen or eighteen years old, 
who has never attended school and who cannot write, nor does 
he know the names of anything he sees. There should be a 
law compelling every deaf child in the State to attend school from 
five years of age until nineteen. 
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The principle pursued in this school is that the pupils be re- 

quired to use colloquial English, and this year they are show- 

ing a deeper interest and a stronger desire to improve in it. 

The libraries have been a source of great assistance and 
pride to the older pupils, as they are well supplied with numer- 
ous books of reference and other books well adapted to their use. 

The manual training of the school includes sloyd work, with 
cardboard sloyd as an elementary course. Printing is also 
taught to the boys and girls, and sewing on Saturday morn- 
ings to the girls. 

An Appendix gives a tabular report of the pupils, stating 
details in each case as to age, cause of deafness, etc. Of the 75 
pupils in attendance during the year, 42 were congenitally deaf 
or deaf before the age of two, 16 became deaf between the ages 
of two and four, and 17 lost hearing after the age of four. 

The course of study as pursued in the school is given in 
some detail. It provides for four grades or courses: Kinder- 
garten; Primary; Intermediate; and Higher. The Report is 
well printed and is illustrated with excellent views of the school 
and its departments. 


Course of Instruction for the School and Shops, and 
Manual for the Teachers, Ohio Institution, Columbus. 


This is probably the most comprehensive work of the kind 
that has appeared in print. It will be recognized as a revision 
and enlargement of the “Course of Instruction” published by 
the Ohio School some years ago, a work by the way, which the 
writer found most helpful in preparing a similar outline for inter- 
mediate grades. In its plan and detail the present “Course” 
would seem to be all that could be desired, even by the most in- 
experienced teacher, as a sign-board—or as a series of sign- 
boards—in the work of instruction. It is carefully graded by 
years and terms with the work of each term definitely indicated, 
and with principles and difficulties introduced in an order that 
the experience of the compiler has taught as the best to insure 
their easy and rapid mastery. 

The literary course covers twelve years and it carries the 
pupil who completes it from the first word learned through to 
the study of American and English History, Physiology, Physi- 
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cal Geography, Natural Philosophy, English Grammar, Latin, 
Arithmetic, and Algebra. 

A complete course in “Manners and Morals” is a most com- 
mendable feature of the work. This course is carried through 
the twelve years and it gives fully and in detail the work to be 
done by the teacher in training her pupils to proper habits and 
to correct social observances. 

In addition to the literary course, the work contains an “Art 
Studio Course” of four years, a “Course in Physical Culture” 
of five years, and “Courses of Training in the Industries,” in- 
cluding printing, shoe-making, tailoring and carpentry, each 
covering five years, and sewing, six years. 

The course of study as thus presented is the joint work of 
Superintendent Jones and Principal Patterson, and it is cer- 
tainly work thoroughly and well done; if it should be productive 
of results in any measure proportional to the labor and thought 
spent upon it, instruction in the Ohio School can not fail to be 
much advanced. 


Scandinavian Journal for the Education of Deaf-mutes 
(Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan), Goteborg, Sweden, 
“Report on the inspection of the Swedish Schools for deaf- 

mutes during the period 1896-1898, I,” by John Ostberg. It ap- 

pears from this report that the total number of deaf-mutes between 

the ages of 7 and 18, in Sweden, was 1157, 665 males and 492 

females, of whom 821 were instructed in the district schools, 70 

in private institutions; whilst 65 had finished their education and 

201 were not receiving any instruction. “Brief remarks on the 

article (in number 4 of the journal), by Mr. Nystrom, entitled 

‘How shall deaf-mutes be instructed? ” by G. Forchammer; 

“Reality or unreality, a defence of the author’s article ‘Black 

board exercises in schools for deaf-mutes’ (in the February 

number of the journal) against the criticism of the same by Mr. 

Forchammer,” by P. Peterson; “Exercises in hearing and their 

significance, II,” by Hjalmar Keller. Correspondence: The gth 

course for leaders in games held at Naas, Sweden, June 6-July 
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17, 1900. The course was participated in by 27 persons, teachers 
and athletes from Sweden, Finland, Poland, and Russia. Mis- 
cellaneous communications. 


General Review of the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, (Revue 
generale de l’enseignement des sourds-muets), Paris, July. 
“The Abbe de Il’ Epee and his work (continuation and con- 

clusion),” by C. Arnaud; “Analysis of the teaching of syntax,” 
by B. Thallon; Engravings: Portrait of the Abbe de I’ Epee 
by a deaf-mute, and a picture of the beautiful statue of the Abbe 
by Felix Martin, a deaf-mute, erected in the Court of Honor of 
the National Institution for Deaf-mutes at Paris. Reports from 
various countries. Bibliography. Review of journals. 


The Education of Deaf-mutes (I,’Educazione dee Sordomuti), 

Siena, Italy, 

The October number of this journal gives the following 
table of contents: 

“The International Congress of Paris,” G. Ferreri; “Obser- 
vations concerning the international Congress of teachers of deaf- 
mutes held at Paris,” C. Perini; ‘In defence of the pure speech- 
method,” review of an article by Mario Dupont defending the 
speech method against the attacks made by Mr. Raymond in an 
article entitled “Questions of methods” in the French ‘General 
Reveiw,” by G. Morbidi; “The voice of our pupils,” by L. P. 
Tognoli; “The Hamburg Congress,” by G. Meucci; “Does the 
presence of an institution tend to increase the number of deaf- 
mutes in the city where the institution is located?” V. Grazzi; 
“Put handles to your jugs!” (referring to an article by that title 
written about 15 years ago by Mr. De Minims in the “Inter- 
national Review” of Paris; the jugs are the deaf-mutes and they 
are in reality jugs without handles; the proper methods-handles 
must be sought after so that the jug may be properly manipulated 
and filled with knowledge), by P. Farnari; “The teaching of 
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the conjunctions,” by A. Fabbri. Bibliography. Miscellaneous 
communications. Notes from abroad. 

The November number gives the following: “E. M. Gal- 
laudet and his Propaganda. The Paris Congress and the Speech 
Method,” by P. Fornari; “Mr. Gallaudet’s Discovery,” by G. 
Ferreri; “The Place of Writing in the Instruction in Language 
in Schools for Deaf-Mutes,” by G. Schlott, (from the German); 
“A Report,” by C. Perini; “Report of the Congress of German 
Teachers of Deaf-Mutes held at Hamburg, October, 1goo,” by 
Dr. Emil Rzesnitzek of Breslau; “The Teaching of Language in 
the first, second, and third years of the Course of Instruction for 
Deai-Mutes,” by John Beattie of Belfast. Bibliography. 


American Annals of the Deaf, September and November 
numbers, 1900. 


The September number of the Annals gives the following 
table of contents: “The Training of Teachers of the Deaf in the 
United States,” by Edward P. Clarke; “The Life of the Deaf after 
School,” by A. Macdonald Cattell; “The Education of the Deaf- 
Blind at the New York Institution,” by Stanley Robinson; “The 
Golden Mean,” by J. Arendt; “The Positive versus the Negative 
in Education,” by Lucie Leymer; “The Paris Congress of 1900,” 
by E. A. Fay; “Echoes of the Paris Congress of 1900,” by Ed- 
ward M. Gallaudet; “Report of the Editor of the Annals,” by the 
Editor; “An Apology,” by the Editor; School Items, by the 
Editor. 

The November table of contents is as follows: “The Culti- 
vation of the Reading Habit and a Taste for History in the Pri- 
mary Grades,” by Anne Page Goggin; “The Eighth Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf,” by Augustus Rogers; “Papers and Discussions in the Sub- 
department for the Deaf and a Business Meeting of Department 
XVI of the National Educational Association, at Charleston, 
South Carolina,” by John R. Dobyns; “The Normal Course at 
Gallaudet College,” by Edward P. Clarke; “The Growth and De- 
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velopment of Southern Schools for the Deaf,” by John R. Dobyns; 
“Home as a Kindergarten for an Untaught Deaf Child,” by Theo- 
dore A. Kiesel; “The Course of Instruction in the Ohio Institu- 
tion,” by James Denison; “The Spiritual Phase of the Education 
of the Deaf,’ by Naomi S. Dare; “Notes on Manual and Indus- 
trial Training—III,” by Warren Robinson; “The Learning of 
Print by the Deaf-Blind,” by William Wade; “The Use of the 
Microphonograph in the Education of the Deaf,” by H. Mari- 
chelle; ““Asserted Cures of Deafness,” by the Editor; School 
Items, by the Editor. 


The National Geographic Magazine, November, 1900. Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

This magazine is published by the National Geographic 
Society, of which it is the official organ. It is a monthly and is 
sent free to all members of the society paying dues. To teach- 
ers of geography who work outside the books—something all 
live teachers must do, to keep alive—this magazine is a hand- 
book that would seem almost indispensable. Maintaining its 
magazine character, it is necessarily up to date—literally up to 
the hour—upon all matters of geographic progress and interest, 
and with a corps of contributors who are in most cases special- 
ists upon the subjects of which they treat, it may well be ac- 
cepted as authoritative in the field which it occupies. The map 
supplements issued from time to time are an exceedingly valu- 
able feature, being large and full, and accurate to the hour. 
Among the maps sent out during the past two years have been 
“Map of Alaska” (28x24 inches), “Map of South Africa” (46 
x33 inches), “Map of the Chinese Empire, Japan, and the Rus- 
sian-Manchurian Railway,” “Twelve Maps of the Alaskan 
Boundary Dispute,” and “Map of Cuba.” Nearly every article 
is illustrated by one or more half-tone engravings making real- 
istic described conditions. The following is the table of contents 
of the November number: 

“The Samoan Islands,’ Edwin V. Morgan; “The Manila 
Observatory,” Rev. José Algné, S. J.; “The Limited Water 
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Supply of the Arid Region,” I'rederick H. Newell; “Hurricanes 
on the Coast of Texas,” Gen. A. W. Greeley, U. S. A.; “Africa 
the Largest Game Preserve in the World,” John B. Fourbert. 

The annual membership dues, payments of which secures 
the magazine regularly, are two dollars. Membership is ob- 
tained by addressing the Secretary of the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. 


The Origin and Treatment of Stammering. By George 

Andrews Lewis, Detroit, Michigan, 1899. 

This is a collection of lectures and papers delivered or read 
by the author before various medical societies and elocutionists’ 
conventions. The following chapter-titles suggest the subject 
matter of the work and something of its scope: Author’s Experi- 
ence; the Origin of Stammering; Curable and Incurable Forms 
of Stammering; Child Stammering; Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Obstinate Cases of Stammering; Helpful Hints and Exercises; 
Stammering—Practically and Theoretically; Cause and Cure of 
Speech Defects; Institutional and Home Treatment; Suggestions 
for Stammerers. The author who is at the head of an institute 
and school for stammerers, offers to send the book to any person 
who stammers upon receipt of name and address. 


The following publications have been received and are re- 
served for future review: : 


Report of the West Australian Institution, Report of the 
Mississippi Institution, Report of the Home for the Training 
_in Speech of Deaf Children, Report of the Montana School, 
Bulletin of Iowa Institutions, Report of the Columbia Institu- 
tion, Report of the Georgia School, Report of the South Aus- 
tralian Institution. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS TAUGHT SPEECH IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES (1884-1900). 


In the October Revitw, (11, 454), attention was called to an error made 
in the returns of the Austin School (Tex.) published in the Review for 
June, 1900. The error affects, to a slight degree, the totals and percentages 
noted in some of the tables. Our readers therefore are requested to turn to 
the statistical tables published in the Revtew for June, 1900, and make the 
following corrections op pages 299, 307, and 309. 

Correct the percentage table shown on p. 299 so that it shall read as 
follows (corrections in line for 1900) : 


1884....,...| 27.2% 
33.5% | 
30.9% | 
32.0% 
(88.8%. 
39.7% 
41.3% 
46.0% 
49.4% 19.9% 
54.0% 24.7% 0.96% 
54.4% 25.6% |1.24% 
54.9% 27.7 %|1.61% 
54.9% 28.8%| 1.74% 
56.4% 35.6%| 1.66% 
57.4% 36.2%] 1.14% 
(61.8% 40.5%|t.27% 61.4% 58.1% 5.1% 23.7% |14.7%| 9.2% 
64.0% 155.5%) 5.4% 25.7% [15.3% | 9.2% 


*If the precedent of past years is followed, the Annals statistics for 
1900 will be collected in November, 1900, and published in the Annals for 
January, 1901. 


STATISTICS OF THE ANNALS—PERCENTAGES. 


A. Total Taught Speech. 

B. Taught whdlly or chiefly by the Oral Method. 

C. Taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 

STATISTICS OF THE REVIEW—PERCENTAGES. 

1. Total Taught Speech. 

2. Speech wsed as a means of instruction. 

3. Speech not used as a means of instruction. : 

4. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading (no manual spelling, no sign 
language.) 

5. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading and manual spelling (no siyn 
language.) 

6. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading and manual spelling and sign 
language. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The great and growing demand in the oral 
Summer Training work for trained teachers, and the entirely 
inadequate supply of such teachers at the 
present time, would seem to require that some provision be made 
to enlarge the number of persons entering upon the work and 
for giving them the special training indispensable for its success- 
ful prosecution. Some of our schools train’their own teachers 
—usually from necessity, being unable to secure trained teach- 
ers in any other way. Other schools go farther and maintain 
regular training or normal classes, to meet outside demands. 
These supply a certain number and give in most cases the best 
of training. Still the supply of teachers is insufficient. The 
growth of the work from year to year alone may account for the 
excessive demand. But other causes operate, for sickness and 
death deplete the ranks—too often taking from the best of the 
workers; many of the best enter the marriage relation; and not 
a few—incompetents—drop out of their own weight. And they 
all count, for their places must be filled. The question forces 
itself—what can be done, or rather, what more can be done than 
is now being done to give needed training and to shape the in- 
flowing new material to do the required work ? 

We well know present training classes are overcrowded, 
and those in charge of them are overworked—doing in most 
cases all they can do, or all they may fairly be asked to do, to 
supply teachers for work in other schools. More training classes 
could be established, and will be no doubt, but there is no assur- 
ance on this point, and too often when classes are started the 
undertaking is a spasmodic one and too short-lived to be of 
great help. Besides, normal work to be of value must be per- 
manent and continuous, to the end that it may benefit by its own 
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natural growth and development. It may indeed be hoped that 
training classes of the permanent order shall multiply, as time 
goes on, and that thus our problem may reach solution. In the 
meantime the problem is with us in all its involved and perplex- 
ing conditions. One phase of it, not often spoken of, is the 
large number of teachers with more or less experience in the 
work, but untrained—or at best self-trained or half-trained— 
and with no familiarity with, or knowledge of, the best methods 
of instruction as employed in our best schools. There should 
be provision for giving training to this class of teachers who, 
with their already possessed experience, would take training 
with greatest readiness and profit, and who would no doubt in 
large numbers avail themselves of any provision to give them 
training that might be made. 

The coming north during the summer vacation of a number 
of the teachers of the Texas school to take training, several with 
Miss Brown of the Scranton school, and one with Miss Yale and 
Miss Gawith of the Northampton school, suggests that summer 
training classes, established as a regular and permanent feature 
of the training work, would, in some measure at least, meet the 
present pressing demands. At great cost to themselves of 
strength, time, and money, these southern teachers, conscious 
of a personal need that could be met in no other way, took the 
long journey from Texas to Pennsylvania and New England, 
and gave a month of continuous study to the better fitting of 
themselves for their work; and we are told they felt and feel 
amply repaid in the benefits received for all the cost. What 
these teachers did, it is reasonable to assume other teachers sim- 
ilarly situated would do, and do gladly, if opportunity offered. 
Then why not summer schools for the teachers in the work and 
coming into it, who have need of training and who have no other 
time or opportunity to secure it ? 

Without taking space to urge or argue further upon the 
question of the need and the practicability of summer training, 
which we can assume to be admitted by all, we may turn to other 
questions that naturally arise: Where can this summer train- 
ing be furnished ? Who are able and willing to devote the time 
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and strength to the work of instruction? What shall be the 
length of the course ? What shall be the scale of charges for 
board, tuition, etc.? These questions can of course be answered 
conclusively only by a few persons—those in a position to meas- 
ure the work, and who have the facilities for undertaking it and 
carrying it on. Our own thought is, that summer training would 
be best given at a school—or at schools—where regular normal 
work is done through the year; that the teachers in these schools 
accustomed to normal work conduct the summer training work; 
that the term be not shorter than a month; that the charges for 
board be at rates well covering cost, and for tuition, a sum suffi- 
cient to pay all expenses including a reasonable compensation 
to instructors. 

But whatever the plan, and whatever its details, it will have 
to be a voluntary undertaking, entered into by persons appreci- 
ating the demands and needs of the times and willing to do this 
much—this much more than they are already doing—to advance 
the work of the education of the deaf throughout the country. 
May there not be something done toward the establishment of 
regular and permanent summer training—the work to begin 
the coming summer ? 


The broadly conservative yet progressive 
course of the Indiana Institution in recent 
years, gives to any action that it may take as 
regards the educational policies and practices of the school, es- 
pecial interest and significance. The motto of the school—“Any 
method for good results: all methods, and wedded to none’— 
is indicative of the spirit of conservatism, and of tolerance re- 
garding methods, actuating its management; it is also an assur- 
ance that any change or movement contemplated will be well 
considered before it is made, and that it will then be entered 
upon only as it may be plainly seen that by the change the work 
of the school will be advanced. The school has been in all its 
history until now a sign-school—and we do not mean to use the 
expression in any offensive sense, but with the meaning that the 
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school, as a school, has believed in signs and used them when- 
ever and wherever it was thought they could be helpful in the 
work of instruction. But the beginning of the year brings a 
new departure in this respect, a change that is as radical as it is 
far-reaching, involving as it does the entire disuse of signs here- 
after in the oral department of the school. The announcement 
of this change of school policy was made by Superintendent 
Johnson upon the opening day of the present term. The follow- 
ing taken from the columns of the Silent Hoosier, gives this 
with other important announcements relating to the oral work 
of the school and the manner of conducting it during the present 
year: 

In the chapel the superintendent in an address touching upon many 
topics, announced the policy of the school in regard to signs in the oral 
department. He said that signs are to be used to no extent whatever in 
class-room work. Heretofore signs have been used ‘in limited degree,” 
but it has been found that no exact limit can be placed upon their use, 
so it has been decided to abolish them. Mr. Archer who has been con- 
nected with the Institution for eight years, has been appointed principal 
of the oral department. He will supervise the work of the teachers in 
his department, and pass from room to room with suggestions that will 
increase the efficiency of the oral department. He will also have charge 
of the fifth oral grade. 


According to information at hand from As- 
The Census Returns sistant Director of the Census Fred.H. Wines, 

the cost of transcript for furnishing informa- 
tion of deaf children within given county or state areas has been 
fixed at the rate of three cents per name. In applying for names 
it is necessary only to state the county or counties to be covered, 
or an entire state, and the limits of age to be observed, to secure 
all the data that the census has collected. 

In this connection it may be stated that Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell has been appointed by the Census Office Expert 
Special Agent in charge of the statistics relating to the deaf and 
the blind. At the present time the office, under the direction 
of Dr. Bell, is sending out circulars of inquiry to all persons 
returned by the enumerators as deaf or blind, these circulars 
containing questions relating to important facts and details not 
covered in the original inquiry. 
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Arrangements are making for the next Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
to be held the coming summer. No official 
announcements have been made as yet, but a visit by President 
Gallaudet and Vice-President Mathison to Buffalo recently to 
look over the situation there, would indicate the probability that 
the Convention will be called to meet at that place. As the Pan- 
American Exposition is to be held at Buffalo during the sum- 
mer, reduced railroad rates would readily be obtained by all at- 
tending the Convention, and this is no doubt a consideration of 
sufficient weight to determine the choice of the meeting place 
in favor of Buffalo. The exposition itself will be an attraction 
to teachers, and there will no doubt be a large attendance at 
the Convention. 


The Next 
Convention 


THE CHEFOO, CHINA, SCHOOL. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the Deaf School News, pub- 
lished at the Chefoo, China, School, and dated September, 1900. 
It will be a gratification to know that Chefoo has been at all 
times during the recent troubles entirely within the zone of 
safety, and the school has gone on with no interruptions except 
those occasioned by an epidemic of fever in the spring of the 
year. The school was on account of the epidemic closed in 
June, and most of the pupils were sent home; but it opened 
again the 3rd of September. The present situation may be 
judged from the following paragraph from the paper: 


The disturbed condition of the country of course affects our work. 
Some of the pupils do not dare to return, but we have six here and are 
better off than hundreds of missionaries whose work is entirely swept 
away. We cannot expect many new pupils until peace is restored, but 
we can go on with this little class developing methods, preparing mater- 
ial and getting ready for wider opportunities that are sure to come. 
The running expenses of the school will be much the same as when we 
had the larger number. In some respects they will be greater, for in 
war times we have war prices. We would specially thank those who 
have helped us, and ask them not to relax their efforts during the com- 
ing months. The “open door” may come again sooner than we expect, 
and be opened wider than before. We must be ready to entet in. With 
foreign influence again in the ascendant, tens, perhaps hundreds of the 
deaf of China will seek the benefits this school can give them. Shall 
we be able to receive them? 
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OBITUARIES. 


Information is received of the death during the summer of 
Miss Mary G. Grant, a valued teacher of the Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, school, and in October, of Mr. John E. Hudson, of Bos- 
ton, President of the Bell telephone company. Miss Grant and 
Mr. Hudson were members of the Association and we hope to 
present sketches of their lives in a future issue. 

Death has also taken from our membership, and from the 
ranks of the profession, Mr. Walter S. Bessant, the efficient and 
honored headmaster of the Royal School for the Deaf at Old 
Trafford, Manchester, England. An extended sketch of Mr. 
Bessant, with an account of his life work, is reserved for a future 
number. 


It is announced that regular normal classes for training 
teachers in the oral work have been established in the Ohio 
School and the Detroit Day-School. 


Our attention has been called to an illustrated article in the 
Strand Magazine, on “How the Dumb Speak,” by Edwin Fran- 
cis Edgett. The article is not happily named, as it relates en- 
tirely to the deaf-blind children now under instruction in the 
Perkins Institution—Edith Thomas, Elizabeth Robin, and 
Tommy Stringer. Nevertheless, the article is well written and 
gives, from a layman stand-point, a pleasing picture of these 
doubly afflicted yet intelligent and happy children in their daily 
school life and work. 

We have at hand a reprint of a paper read by President 
Bell before the American Antiquarian Society, Boston, Mass., 
April 25, 1900, on the subject, “A Philanthropist of the last cent- 
ury identified as a Boston man.” The paper relates to the 
philanthropist Francis Green, and to his work in behalf of the 
education of the deaf, and is in its substance the matter that has 
appeared in different form in the pages of the REvIEw under 
the title of “Historical Notes.” The article is published in full 
in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 
XIII, No 3, Worcester, Mass. 


By the continued generosity of the Volta Bureau, new mem- 
bers joining the Association have been placed upon the same 
footing as the old as to receiving the Helen Keller Souvenir 
volume recently issued by the Bureau. We have had notice, 
however, that this courtesy can be continued only to the end of 
the present year. We would then urge that persons intending 
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to apply for membership in the Association, should send in their 
names at once in order that we may have sent to them this 
souvenir volume. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and also one of Super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any person 
who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names and ad- 
dresses with the General Secretary, should state the length and 
character of their experience, and give such other information as 
would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appointments. 
For reasons too obvious to state, the General Secretary requests 
teachers whose names are on the list to notify him at once upon 
their securing positions. And the same request is made of 
Superintendents—to give immediate information when the 
vacancies on their teaching staff have been filled. 


WanTED:—An experienced private oral instructor. Ad- 
dress, S. M., P. O. Box 2223, New York City. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


The following persons have been elected to membership in the Am- 
erican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
The list includes those who have joined the Association since September 
26, to and including November 29, 1900: 

Margaret Sullivan, Day School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mary B. MacIntyre, School for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
E. R. Johnstone, New Jersey Training School, Vineland, N. J. 
Mrs. E. R. Munro, 3719 Boquet St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Aug. F, Mueller, 800 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Endora Montgomery, 4319 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Barbara Leu, Normal Hall, Normal Park, Englewood, Illinois. 
Emma Knox, Normal Hall, Normal Park, Englewood, Illinois. 
Mrs. L, H. Belser, Forrest City, Arkansas. 

L. E. Milligan, School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Susan M. Beaman, 9772 Howard St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Flora St. Clair, 66th St. and Yale Ave., Englewood, Illinois. 
Alice Schilling, 66th St. and Yale Ave., Englewood, Illinois. 

C, W. Taylor, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Maud E. Jones, Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 
Catherine Ashelby, 230 Warren Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Rhea Friedman, 6550 Yale Ave., Englewood, Illinois. 

Mary A. Simpson, 26 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


DECEMBER, I900. 


§Subscribing Members. ||Life Members. 


ACKERS, B. ST. JOHN, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. i 
Adams, Ida H., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Mabel E., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. th 
Addison, W. H., School for the Deaf, Langside, Glasgow, Scotland. i 


*Deceased Members. +Original Promoters. tHonorary Members. | 


Aitchison, Robert, Mt. Pullaski, Illinois. 
Allen, Anna C.* 


Allen, Dr. Harrison.* 

Allen, Thos. J., School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Amberg, Dr. E., 32 Adams Ave. West, Detroit, Michigan. 
Anagnos, Dr. M., Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Andrews, E. R., 455 Exchange St., Rochester, New York. 
Andrews, Harriet E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
Angell, Catharine A., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Archer, T. V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. | 
Argo, W. K., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. he 
Armstrong, J. V., School for the Blind, Nashville, Tenn. 
Ashcroft, J. 

Ashcroft, Mrs. Harriet E.¢, Mackay Inst. for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 

Ashelby, Catherine, 230 Warren Ave., Chicago, II]. 

Atkinson, Miss M. E., 65 Lincoln St., New Britain, Conn. 

Atwood, Lois E., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Austin, Mrs. Emma B., 6008 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


BABB, EMILY A., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Baily, Jos. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baker, Abby T., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. | 
Balis, James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Ballachey, C. M., 192 Brant Ave., Brantford, Ontario. 
Ballou, Lillian I., School for the Deaf, Scranton Pa. it 
Banerji, B. J. N.t, 4 College Square. Calcutta, India. 
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Barker, Frances, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Barry, Katharine E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barry, William R.* 

Bartlett, A. C., 2720 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Bartlett, E. R., Memphis, Missouri. 

Barton, Ellen L.f* 

3ateman, Julia R., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Beale, Millie M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beaman, Susan M., 9772 Howard St., Chicago, III. 

Beatty, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bedford, Martha H.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sell, Dr. A. Graham#§}|, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Graham, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Marian H. Graham, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
sell, Prof. A. Melvillet||, 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs Eliza Grace.||* 

Bell, Charles J., 1405 G St., Washington, D. C. 

Belser, Mrs. L. H., Forrest City, Arkansas. 

Bennett, Mary E., Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Benedict, Mrs. J. C., Warwick, N. Y. 

Benson. Harriet S.||, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bierbauer, Fannie, Rockwell Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bigelow, Mary F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Bingham, Cordelia D., Oral School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago. 
Bingham, Mrs. Katharine T., College Park, California. 

Binner, Paul.* 

Black, Anna M.7, go1 E. State St., Rockford, Illinois. 

Black, John C., 9 Walton Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blair, Cora L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Blair, S. O., 45 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Blake, Dr. Clarence J.t, 226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Blattner, J. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, J. E., School for the Deaf, 649 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
Bliss, Susan E.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blum, Albert, 35 E. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bolyn, Mrs. M. I., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Bonham, Guy L., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Booth, Frank W., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth, Mrs. Frank W., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bowles, W. A., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 

Bradford, Annie, 1628 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Breckenridge, Mary S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Bridge, Rev. Wm. D., 744 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Brock, Frances I., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
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Brooks, Hon. Francis.}* 

Brooks, Rt. Rev. Phillips.£* 

Brown, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Brown, Mary B. C., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Bryarly, Kate L., Winchester, Virginia. 

Bull, Margaret A., 192 Lincoln Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

Bunting, Virginia H., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Burchard, Prudence E., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Burdick, Edward S., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Burt, W. N., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Butler, Evelyn A.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butler, Louis C., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Byrns, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


CALDWELL, WM. A., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Calman, Emel, 299 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

Camp, Mrs. Walter H., 26 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Campbell, Mrs. A. M., 36 S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Carrol, Mary H., Kingsbridge, New York. 

Cheney, Louis R., 40 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 

Christian, Miss C. E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Christmas, Jeannette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Clarke, Edward P., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Clark, Eliza L., 93 Woburn St., West Medford, Mass. 

Clarke, Mrs. Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Clark, Prof. W. A., 5622 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Coaker, Catharine C., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Cobb, Nellie B., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Coles, Mary||, 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collier, J. H., Gibson City, Illinois. 

Collins, Mrs. Frederic, 1018 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conner, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Conner, Rachel A., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Connor, W. O., School for the Deaf, Cave-Spring, Georgia. 

Connor, W. O., Jr., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Cook, Mrs. Chas. S.* 

Coward, Gilson, School for the deaf, Oxford St., Liverpool, England. 
Crane, Mrs. C. R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Crouter, Dr. A. L. E.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crouter, Mrs. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curd, Jessamine, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 
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Curd, Lillian W., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
Currier, Enoch H.+, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y. 
Currier, Mrs. Enoch H., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y. 
Curtice, Fred P., 35 Benevolent St., Providence, R. I. 


DAMON, ALICE H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Dana, Chas. E., 2013 DeLancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Danger, O., Taubstummenanstalt, Emden, Germany. 

Davidson, S. G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dawes, H. E., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Dawson, Ella S.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dedman, Lella M., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
De Motte, Amelia, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Dennis, Rodney.* 

De Sumichrast, Prof. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Deucher, Walter, Swiss Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Dewey, Dr. John, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Doane, Lititia Day School for the Deaf, 21st and Robey Sts., Chicago. 
Dobyns, J. R., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Donald, Dora, School for the Blind, Gary, South Dakota. 
Douredoure, Bernard L.||, 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dudley, Hon. L. J.7* 


EDDY, S. M., Cayuga County Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 

Elliott, Dr. Richard, Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate. England. 
Ellis, Frances O., Day School for the Deaf, Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Ellis, Silvenus A.t* 

Ely, Alice W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Ely, Chas. R., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Chas. W., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Ely, Grace D., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Emerson, Maud L., 12 Oak St., Bratteboro, Vermont. 

Evans, Rowland, 225 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Everette, Mary E., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


FARRANT, MARY I., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Farrar, A., Jr., 37 Briggate, Leeds, England. 

Fearon, James, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Fay, Dr. E. A., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Dr. G. O., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Elizabeth+, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, H. S., 2339 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Fechheimer, Mrs. H. S., 2339 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, L. S.§j|, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S., 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Felkel, Henry Noel.* 

Ferreri, G., R. Instituto Pendola pei Sordomuti, Siena, Italy. 
Ferris, W. N., Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Field, Alice M., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Finney, Mrs. M. E., 3012 Holmes St., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Fish, Kate H.+, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Flaherty, Mary+, St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Fleming, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Fletcher, Katharine, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Foley, Julia A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foshay, J. A., Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fox, Thos. F., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Friedman, Rhea, 6550 Yale Ave., Englewood, III. 

Kuller, Sarah, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


GALLAUDET, DR. E. M., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Garrett, Emma.* 

Garrett, Mary S., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Gawith, Frances W., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Gebhardt, Olga M., School for the Deaf, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Geddes, J. T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geer, Mary L., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Gibson, Caroline H., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Gilby, Rev. W. G., 419 Oxford St., London, England. 

Gillespie, Frances E., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Gillespie, J. A., N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillett, Almat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Chas. P., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois: 

Gillett, Jane V., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Harriet Ann Goode.* 

Gillett, Dr. Philip G., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gillett, Mrs. Philip G., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gill, Laura D., North American Trust Company, Havana, Cuba. 
Gillin, Marcella V.* 

Gilpin, George, 1721 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glenn, Frances L., School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Goddard, Josephine L., 27 Conway St., Roslindale, Mass. 

Godwin, A. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goode, Cornelia S., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Goodwin, E. McK., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Gordon, Clara Louise, School for the Deaf, Minco, Indian Territory. 
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Gordon, Dr. Joseph C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Gorton, Mrs. Cora D., 2 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Grant, Mary G., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Gregory, Seth W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Green, Chas. H., Sch. for the Deaf, Clarendon St., Nottingham, England. 
Greener, May, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Griffin, Mary E., School ior the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Grimm, M. Agnesj, School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 

Grossman, Dr. Louis, 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert H., 107-108 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert H., Washington, D. C. 

Grosvenor, Julia E., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Gruver, E. A., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Gruver, Mrs. E. A., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Gustin, Eva I., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAGUEWOOD, LINNIE, School for the Blind, Gary, S. Dakota. 
Haines, Edwin, 64 Queen St., Banbury, England. 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanley, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Hall, Harriet, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Hall, Percival, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Halpen, Rosa H., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Harriet E.+, 43 Park Hill Road, E. Croydon, Surrey,England 
Hammond, H. C., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Hamner, Mrs. John C., Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Hancock, E. Frances, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Harman, Augusta W., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Harper, Geo. W., Robinson, Illinois. 

Harris, Dr. J. Andrews, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harris, L. Isabel, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Harris, Rosa R., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Hart, Olive E. D., 151 W. Sixteenth St., New York, N. Y. 

Haupt, Herminie M., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Hedrick, Jennie, 3321 N St., Georgetown, D. C. 

Heiser, Evalyn, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hendershot, Adelaide A., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Hendershot, Lina, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henderson, Katharine, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Herold, Otto C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herzog, Paul M., 22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Hetrick, Mrs. G. W., Florid, Illinois. 

Hill, Rev. S. C., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Rev. Thomas.}* 
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Hill, Wm. H., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hitz, Hon. John}, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Hobart, Almira I.¢, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Hobart, Elsa L., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
d. Hobart, Kate F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass 
Hobart, Mrs. Martha L., Horace Mann Sch. for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hockley, Thomas.* 

Hodges, Amy M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
Hofsteater, Howard McP., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Holder, Mary E., Freeport, Illinois. 

: Holmes, Dr. C. R., 8 and 10 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hoopes, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hopeman, Antonia B., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
z Hopkins, Mrs. S. C., 546 Fourth St.. Boston, Mass. 

Howard, Belle, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Howard, James, Institution for the Deaf, Doncaster, England. 
Hoxie, Mrs. J. R., 4440 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoyt, Emma §S., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hubbard, Charles Eustis, 150 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hubbard, Hon. Gardiner G.||*¥ 

Hubbard, Mrs. Gardiner G.||, 1328 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Hubbard, James M., 382 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 

Hubbard, Samuel, 1157 Oak Street, Oakland, California. 

| Hudgin, Sallie G., Romney, West Virginia. 

Hudson, John E.¥ 

Hull, Mrs. E. V. R., Northampton, Mass. 

Hull, Susanna E., Woodvale, Bexley, England. 

Humason, Dr. Thos. A., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Hurd, Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Hurd, Mrs. Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hutchins, Mrs. George, 11 Chestnut Square, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Hutchinson, Emlen, 2007 DeLancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Chas. L., 2709 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ILLINGWORTH, E. A., Inst. for the Deaf, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


JACK, IDA M.+4, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Jameson, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jamison, Dr. W. C., Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Jastremski, Ernestine, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Jenkins, Weston, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Jenkins, W. G.* 

Johnson, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank S., 2721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Johnson, J. H., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 
Johnson, Richard O., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Johnson, S., School for the Deaf, Brighton, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnston, Effie, Day School for the Deaf, Chicago, Illinois. 
Johnstone, E. R., Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Jones, B. P., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter, England. 
Jones, Eleanor, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Jones, Mrs. J. Arthur, West Hopkinton, N. H. 

Jones, J. W., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, Maud E., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 
Jordan, Alice E., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


KATHAN, MARY A.* 

Kaufman, B., 2 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, 173 Piermont Ave., Nyack, N. Y. 

Keeler, Sarah Warren.* 

Keller, Helen A., Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Keller, Miss M. H., Romney, West Virginia. 

Kennan, Mrs. George, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

Kent, Elizat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Kerr, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

King, Ada R., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Katharine, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

King, Sibelle de F., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Kinsey, Mrs. Eveline I., Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Lon- 
don, England. 

Kirkhuff, J. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knight, Elizabeth B.* 

Knox, Emma, Normal Hall, Normal Park, Englewood, III. 

Krause, Minnie, 33 Quincy St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kutner, Simeon, Jew’s Deaf and Dumb Home, London, England. 


LACKEY, LILLIAN B., Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lackore, Josephine, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Langley, Prof. S. P., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Landis, Kate S., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lange, Paul, School for the Deaf, Evansville, Indiana. 

Larson, Lars M., School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Lawrence, S. H., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Leadbetter, Florence E., 867 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 

Lea, Nina, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leighton, Emily L., 1523 Temple St., Los Angeles, California. 
Leonard, Anna R.||, 5 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass, 
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Leu, Barbara, Normal Hall, Normal Park, Englewood, III. 
Lewis, F. Mortimer.{* 

Linn, Mrs. W. R., 2709 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Lippitt, Hon. Henry.t* 

Lit, J. D., 2113 Camac Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littlefield, Susan E., 34 Princeton St., E. Boston, Mass. 

London, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long, Nora V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Lougee, Gertrude L., 39 Queen’s Road, Bradford, England. 
Lowrey, Frances S., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Lucas, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lung, Mrs. J. C., 252 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Edmund, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


MACDONALD, BLANCHE, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

MacIntyre, Mary B., Home School for Deaf Children, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maguire, F. Z., 5 Warwick Ct., High Holborn, London, England. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Hara, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

March, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 

Marshall, Miss M. R., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave.,New York. 

Marsh, Dr. Elias J., 904 W. State St., Paterson, New Jersey. 

Martin, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Marvin, Mary E., 210 De Kalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mathison, Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Metcalf, Frank W., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Metcalf, Mattie H.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McAllister, Emily, 570 W. One Hundred Fifth-Ninth St., New York,N. Y. 

McAloney, Thomas, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

McCotter, Maria Ana, Instituto Nacional de Sordo-Mudos, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic. 

McCowen, Mary, School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

McDaniel, Nettie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

McDowell, Florence C.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McGill, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

McGuire, Mary, School for the Deaf, Pine Hill, Albany, N. Y. 

Mcllvaine, John A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKee, Margaret V., School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

McKinley, Mrs. D. H., 127 W. Franklin St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

McMaster, Lucy B.* 

McNair, Mrs. A. D., 617 Forrest Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

McNeill, Helen, Oral School for the Deaf, Govan, Scotland. 

McNulty, B. F., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
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McVickar, Rt. Rev. Wm. Nelsont, Providence, Rhode Island. 
M’Girr, Katie M., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Milligan, L. E., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Mills, Mrs. C. R., School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China. 

Mitchell, H. F., New York, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Mrs. J. G., 432 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Monaci, Dott. D. Silvio, dell R. Instituto de Sordomuti, Genova, Italy. 
Monroe, Susan E., 330 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadedphia, Pa. 
Monroe, Thomas.* 

Monroe, Prof. Will S., State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
Monro, Mrs. S. A. J., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Montgomery, A. R., Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montgomery, Endora, 4319 Drexel Ave., Chicago, II. 

Moorehead, Horace R., Fifth St. and Bellfield Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Morgan, Charlotte Louise, School for the Deaf, Oakland, California. 
Morris, John T., 826 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris, Lydia T., Compton, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morrison, F. D., 220 E. North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Morrison, George H., Troy, New York. 

Morse, Anna, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Morse, Walter F., Concord, Mass. 

Mosbacher, Mrs. Samuel, 221 E. Sixty-Eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
Mosenthal, H., 40 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Moses, Thos. L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Mueller, Aug. F., 800 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mulrenen, Mrs. J. D., Hadley, Saratoga Co., New York. 

Munro, Mrs. E. R., 3719 Boquet St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


NELSON, E. B., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Nelson, J. B.* 

Newman, Helena P., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nichols, Mrs. J. D., Henry St., Lynn, Mass. 

Nissen, Prof. Hartvigt, Boston, Mass. 

Nordin, F., Dofstumskolan, Wernersburg, Sweden. 

Noyes, Dr. J. L., Faribault, Minnesota. 

Noyes, Marion L., Normal Hall, Westfield, Mass. 


O’DONNEL, FRANCIS H. E., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Openshaw, Joel C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Osborn, Virginia A.+, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PACKER, THOS. E., Mystic, Conn. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. Nelson||, 1750 R St., Washington, D. C. © 
Palmer, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Parsons, Mary H., 181 Angell St., Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Partridge, Katharine D., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Patterson, Hettie I., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Pearce, Iva C., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H., 221 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Peck, Fayetta, South Egremont, Mass. 

Peet, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Peet, Dr. Isaac Lewis.* 

Pegues, Mrs. E. C., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Perry, Chas. Strong, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California. 
Pettibone, Nora, Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Pond, Bessie, 261 Monroe St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pope, Emma, School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Porter, Edward B., Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Potter, Adella F., 20 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Powell, J. W., Bureau American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
Pratt, Mrs. A. C., Chelsea, Mass. 

Price, Cora R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purtell, Mary J.}, 113 Buffalo Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 


RAY, ELIZABETH, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Ray, John E., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Utten E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Reamy, Olive L., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

Rees, Frances R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reinhardt, Anna, Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Richards, Anna M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Richards, Laura DeL.}, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Rider, Edward C., School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 

Robinson, Anna E., 1161 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Robinson, Grace W., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Robinson, Lucy E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Roe, Dr. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Rogers, Augustus, School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky.) 
Rogers, Grace A., School for the Deaf, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Rogers, Harriet B.+, North Billerica, Mass. 

Rogers, Maria A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rose, Grace H., Day-School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Rosenfeld, George, 35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 

Rothert, Henry W., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Rothschild, S., 1717 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russel, Jane L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russel, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Mrs. M. A., 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SANBORN, HON. F. B., Concord, Mass. 

Sanders, George T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sanders, Mrs. Thomas, Haverhill, Mass. 

Satterthwaite, Estella V., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sattler, Dr. Robert, 64 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schilling, Alice, cor. 66th St. and Yale Ave., Englewood, IIl. 
Schmitt, Anna, 1706 Fifth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Scott, Ella, Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 

Scott, Mrs. Walter, 118 W. Second St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Scudder, H. E., 17 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary Education Department, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Seiss, Rev. Dr. J. A., 1338 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Selby, Mary A., School for the Deaf, Jackonsville, Illinois. 

Sensenig, Barton, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shaw, Jno. George, School for the Deaf, Preston, England. 

Shaw, Mary B.}, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. N. Y. 
Sister B. E. Dwyer, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Anne Burkey, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Austin, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister M. Dositheus Dwyery, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Martina, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, O. 
Sisters of St. Joseph’s, St. Joseph’s Institute, S. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Smith, A. W., 137, Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Miss E. J., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Smith, Caroline R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Jennie C., Day School for the Deaf, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Smith, Marie A. L., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Sparrow, Rebecca E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Spencer, Mrs. B. B., Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Spencer, Hon. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spruit, C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Stannard, Martha R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Clair, Flora, cor. 66th St. and Yale Ave., Englewood, III. 

Stearns, Laura J., 20 Sherman St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Steelman, Anna B., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Stone, Mrs. Abby Locke, 185 Vernon St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Stone, George F., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Stowell, Mary E.* 

Strickland, Elizabeth H., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lex. Avenue,New York 
Stuckert, William, Doylestown, Pa. 

Sullivan, Annie, 12 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Sullivan, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Summers, Carrie H., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Arthur E., 91 Lexington Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Swett, Nellie H., School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 

Swiler, John W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 


TATE, J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Tate, Mrs. J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, George, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Dublin, Ireland. 
Taylor, C. W., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

Taylor, Harris, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Nellie M., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Taylor, W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Terrell, Mrs. Park, 130 W. Eighty-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Thompson, E. S.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Elizabeth L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Thompson, Emma Rossj, Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, E. W. E., 54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Thompson, Louisa K., School for the Deaf, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Thompson, Mrs. Madge, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Thorne, Catharine B., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Throckmorton, Helen G., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Tillinghast, E. S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Tillinghast, J. A., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Timmerman, Edward F., 53 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Tipton, J. W., Toronto, Kansas. 

Trepanier, Rev. Father F. X., Institution for the Deaf, Montreal, Canada. 
Tripp, Sally B., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
True, Mary H.+, Bethel, Maine. 

Tucker, Mary P., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Tyler, Prof. John M., Amherst, Mass. 

Tyler, Richard K., Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 


UNKART, MARY E., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 
Urbatschitsch, Dr. Victor, Schottenring 24, Wien, Austria. 


VAN ADESTINE, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Van Praagh, Wm., Training College for Teachers, London W., England. 


WADE, W., Oakmont, Pa. 

Waite, Helen H., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Walcott, Charles D., U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Walker, John P., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Walker, N. F., School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Walton, Idella, School for the Deaf, Jackonville, Illinois. 

Warren, Lillie Edginton, 124 E. Twenty-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
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Watson, James, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Watson, Jane S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Watts, Elizabeth M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Way, Daisy M., Concordia Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Weaver, Stella E., 41 Savin St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Weeden, Mrs. Jennie Lippitt, 199 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 
Weld, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wells, Hannah, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Welsh, G. W., Farmers’ National Bank, Danville, Kentucky. 
Wentz, Clayton, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Wesslius, Mrs. S., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

West, Emma F.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Mary H.* 

Westervelt, Dr. Z. F.+, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westinghouse, Mrs. George, Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Wettstein, Frances, Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Weygandt, C. N., 408 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wheeler, Louise T., 24 Bennington St., Newton, Mass. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. E. M., 1129 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
White, Mrs. S. L., Caribou, Maine. 

Whitman, Mrs. Martha F.* 

Whittaker, Mrs. H. M., 360 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox, Rachel, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilkinson, Dr. Warring, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California. 
Williams, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Dr. Job, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Williams, Kate D., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Maude C., 329 Abercom St., Savannah, Georgia. 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Wines, Hon. Fred. H., 1446 Stoughton St., Washington, D. C. 
Witter, Ruth, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


Woodbridge, Irene, School for the Deaf, Frederickton,, New Brunswick. 


Wright, Grace L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wright, John D., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Wyckoff, Edith, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


YALE, CAROLINE A.f, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Yates, Frank B., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Yendes, Candace A., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Young, Louise T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZEIGLER, ROBERT M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF solicits 


LirE MEMBERSHIPS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND BEQUESTS. 


Annual Subscriptions....... 
Single Subscriptions ........ any sum 


Received by F. W. BOOTH, 
General Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Form OF A DEVISE OR BEQUEST. 


“T give, devise, and bequeath to The American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, etc.” 


N. B.—Life-Membership fees and Bequests are added to the 
permanent endowment funds of the Association. 


THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 


By KaruarineE E. Barry. 


A system of language teaching that individualizes the elements of the 


English sentence to the eye,and indicates at the same time grammatical rela- 
tionships by form, order, and position, affording thus, to the deaf child, sight 


rules for guidance to correct syntax in speech and writing. 
The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each slate an es- 


sential element of the English sentence. and for all time these slates, in their 
position and order, form the thought background or pattern for all purposes of 


language analysis or synthesis. 
The system is particularly designed for beginning work, with which it has 
been used with especial success. 
A quarto volume; 36 pages; price $1.25; in lots of one dozen or more, 
ten per cent. reduction. 


Address, KATHARINE E. BARRY, 
1304 Willson Street, 
Cleveland Ohio. 
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THE AKOULALION. 


OR instructing deaf-mutes. They hear the speaker’s voice when spoken 
into the akoulalion, also their own, there by soonl earning to 


understand the words and to speak in natural tones. 


THE AKOUPHONE. 


A portable instrument for the partially deaf; also used by deaf-mutes, 
These instruments are endorsed by «ll aurists who have seen them. They 
are scientific electrical instruments, and can not possibly do any harm. Send 


for catalogue. 


THE AKOUPHONE CoO., 
42-48 East 20th St., New York. 


Instruments t0 Assist the hearing. 


Bowles’s Audiclare No. 


We issue a catalogue describing 25 INSTRUMENTS TO ASSIST HEARING. Most 
of these aids we send on approval, giving ten days’ free trial. Write for our 
catalogue and terms. 


WM. V. WILLIS & CO., 134 S. Ilth St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Reading of Speech from the Lips. 


MARY HEPBURN PARSONS. 


Written particularly for those who wish to learn the Reading of Speech 


fom the Lips, but cannot always have the advantage of a teacher. Also as 


aid to all teachers and pupiis engaged in the study of this subject. It 


mtains descriptions of the method of forming consonants, vowels, prefixes, 


ind suflixes and is composed chietly of carefully selected lists of words for 


practice. For sale by 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS) 
who stammered for 
more than 20 years. 


PRESTON & ROUNDS, 
Providence, R. I. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


You 


——¥OU can be permanently cured at the Lewis Phono-Metric Institute 


the largest and most successful institution for the cure of stammer 
ing in the world. 

Refer by permission to Hon. H. 8. Pingree, Gov. of Mich.; Rev. 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D., LL. D., Pastor Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York City; Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, University of 
Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. G. B. Hynson, University of Penna., 
Phila., Pa.; Prof. Robt. Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. Endorsed also by hundreds of graduates from all 
parts of theUnited States and Canada. 

Additional references furnished on request. Our 140 page book 
“The Origin of Stammering,’’ sent FREE to any address for six 
cents in stamps to cover postage. Ask also for a FREE sample 
copy of **The Phono-Meter,’’ a monthly paper exclusively for 

persons who stammer. 


The Lewis Phono-Metric Institute, 168 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
! OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Issued to members of the Association at half the quoted price. 


Circular of Information, No. 1, “The Word Method,” by David 


Circular of Information, No. 2, “ The Lyon Phonetic Manual,” 
i Circular of Information, No. 3, “The Whipple Natural Alphabet,” 
Report of the First Summer Meeting held at Lake George....... 2.00 
Report of the Second Summer Meeting held at Lake George..... 1.50 


Report of the Fourth Summer Meeting (issued in sections): 
First Section—‘ Reports from Abroad,” by Hon. John Hitz ; 
“Oral Method in German Schools,” by Miss J. S. Russell...... 20 
Seconp Section—“ Helen Keller: A Psychological Study,” by 
TuirpD SEcTtion—“ Further Contributions to the Study of that 
Subtile Art which may Inable One with an Observant Eie to 
Heare what Any Man Speaks by the Moving of the Lips,” 
by Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell ; “ The Teaching of Speech- 
Reading to Adults,” by Miss Susan E. Bliss ; “ Speech-Read- 
Fourtu Section—“ Experiences in Lip-Reading,” by Mr. S. G. 
Davidson ; ‘ Experiences of a Speech-Reader,” by Miss Sylvia 
C. Balis ; “‘ My Experience in Public Schools,” by Mrs. L. M. 
FirtH Sectrion—‘ The Work in General History and Literature 
in the Northampton School,” by Miss Katherine Fletcher ; 
“Oral Work Preparatory to Instruction in Geography,” by 
S1xtH SEction—‘‘The Disadvantages of Private Instruction,” by 
J. D. Wright ; “ Words and Language,” by Dr. T. A. Humason. .10 
SEVENTH SEcTION—‘ Manual Alphabets in an Oral School,” by 
Miss Harriet E. Hamilton ; ‘“ The Importance of the Kinder- 
garten Methods in the Teaching of the Deaf,” by Miss Bertha 


E1cutu Section—“ Progress in Amelioration of Certain Forms 
of Deafness and Impaired Hearing,” by Dr. J. C. Gordon..... 10 


NintH Section—“ Abnormalities of the Upper Respiratory Tract 
and Ear, Found Commonly Among Deaf-Mutes,” by Arthur 
TENTH SEcTION—“ Emma Garrett’s Methods,” by Miss Mary S. 


by Mr. W. E. Taylor ; “ The Word Method,” by Miss Kate F. 

Hobart ; “ The Element Method,” by Mr. E. S. Thompson.... .20 
ELEVENTH SeEction—“ Improvement and Development of the 

Hearing,” by Lillie Edgerton Warren;‘:The Higher Instruction 

of the Deaf,” by Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff ; “ Articulation Teaching in 

the Wisconsin School for the Deaf,” by Miss Elmira I. Hobart .20 
TwELFtH SEction—“ The Teaching of Speech in the Hartford 

School,” by Miss Adelia C. Fay ; “ The History of Articulation 

Teaching in the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 


Deaf and Dumb,” by Enoch Henry Currier, M. A........... -20 
THIRTEENTH SECTION—Miss Sullivan’s Paper on Helen Keller.. .10 
FourTEENTH SEcTION—Opening Exercises. +10 

Report of the Fifth Summer Meeting, held at Mt. Airy.......... $1.50 


The American Association Review, published bi-monthly during 
the school year, appearing in October, December, February, 


The above publications, or any of them, sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, (half-price to members.) Address, F. W. Booru, General Secretary, 
og 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Garrett ; “ Auricular Instruction in the Nebraska School,” 
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~HING 


BLANK ForM FoR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF: 


To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I hereby make application for membership in the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Enclosed please find $2.00 for the first year’s dues. 


Signed, 


Address, 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


ga course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 


CAROLINE C. SWEET. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
copy, 40c, 


“STORY READER, No. 1.”’ 


3 Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by-IDA Y° 
. HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. 2.” 


TH Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by IDA V. HAMMOND 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 45c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversations for 
practice in language, prepared by WM. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stones gathered from United States History, compiled by 
JOHN E. CRANE, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy, 90c. 


“A Primer of English and American Literature.” 
By ABEL S. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. 
Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single copy, T5c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of the correct English usage, by WILLIAM @. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. 


** Stories for Language Study.” 


F Adapted to ge of the third or fourth grade, compiled by JANE 
ARTLETT KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 


» PUBLISHED BY THE 


SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD, FOR THE DEAF, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATION 


WORKS OF PROF, AL MELVILLE ee 


The Boience of Speech: Board...... 


IL. ‘VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETICS. 


Sounds and their Relations, cloth. .... 
¢Prinziples of Speech and. Dictionary of Sounds, (New Edition)... 
Manual of Visible Speech and‘ Vocal } ysiology. 
Visible Speech Charts 8x12, Seven in the set with explanatory text. 
a 15x21 without text, Vowels and Consonantal 


Ill, SPEECH ORLIP READING, 
Manual of Speech Beading and Articulation — 
IV. BLOCUTION, 


Essays.and Postscripts on Eiocution..... rela wi 


Address to National Association of 
On the Use of Notations iu Elocutionary Teaching. 


V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. 


World English—The Universal Language. . 
VI. M ISCELLANEOUS MONOGRAPHS, 
The Cure of Stammering, ete. English Edition (1896)... 
Education of the Deaf ; Notes and Observations, 0. Gordon. Ph. 
Facial Speech Reading Gutzmann, M. D.; paper. :...... 
Marriages of the Deaf in America; E: A A. Fay, Ph: D.; cloth. 
Histories of American Sehools for the Deaf, 8 voles cloth... 10 
Helen Keller Souvetiir, No, 2,: 1892-1899; cloth. eds 


Trade terms upon application, 
Arpold’s Manual aud other British publications supplied upon order. London Ages for 
Volta Bureau Wm. and Son, 28 St. 
: 
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